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4 To HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
~ ENTERING COLLEGE THIS FALL! 
by a “BROWN BEAR” 


IGHT now—months before you ever set foot on a col- 






lege campus, you can forestall one difficulty which 
confronts so many freshmen. 

Learn to operate a typewriter. Buy a Royal Portable 
now. Use it the rest of this year, and during the summer. 
Then when you come to college, you'll be able to dash off 
the longest assignment quickly and easily. So neatly, so 
accurately, errors will be quickly seen and eliminated— 



















professors pleased and impressed. 

Saving hours on lengthy essays—putting notes in such 
concise form they can be reviewed at a glance—your 
Royal Portable will save you plenty of extra time for win- 
ning campus honors— whether they're athletic, scholastic, 


eG... 


Suggest to your parents that they give you a Royal Portable as a Graduation Gift... that they 

do it at once, so you can use it the rest of the year. Sturdy, compact, equipped with a new 

type-face,"’ Vogue,”’ expressly designed for personal correspondence, the Royal is the favorite 

both in college and at home. It is finished in beautiful Duotone colorings. And so easy to use 

you can type efficiently the very first day. The price is only $60, complete with carrying case 
and standard 4-bank keyboard. Convenient monthly payments, if desired. 


literary or social. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK CITY 
More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in the United States 


ROBERT V. CRONAN 


Editor-in-Chief, ““Brown Daily Herald’”’ 
Brown News Bureau, Owl and Ring 
Brown University, 1931 
























BOYS and GIRLS HERE’s HOw! 


Do you want to own a Library of 150 
of the world’s best books out 
of your spending money? 


It’s as easy as can be. Just read the plan opposite. Then 
look at the list below. Here are the greatest romances, the 
most thrilling adventure stories, the finest history, poetry, 
biography, drama—150 of the best books in all literature—a 
special selection for high school students and teachers from 
the popular Everyman’s Library. 

The price is only 90c. Each volume complete and unabridged. 
Printed in clear type. High grade paper. Handsome library 
cloth binding. 
in single volumes only, not in costly sets. Books for pleas- 
ure and entertainment, for knowledge and wisdom. Books 
to fit the hand, the mind, the mood, and the purse of every 
boy and girl. 


Colorful jackets. Uniform pocket size. Sold 


CHOOSE YOUR apens FROM THIS LIST: 


24. Austen, Jane. 





120. 
243. Bronte, 
352. Burney, 


800a. Butler, 


385-6. Cervantes, M 
by Motteux 

464. Collins, 
Cooper, J 


77. 


79. Cooper, J. F. 
588. Dana, R. 

837. DeFoe, Daniel. 
59. DeFoe, Daniel. 
242. Dickens, C. 
233. 


y William Lyon Phelps 

800c. m4, Samuel. 

836. Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland, 
Looking Glass and Other Comic Pieces 

. Don Quixote (2 vols.). 


The Woman in White 


Last of the Mohicans 
Two Years Before the Mast 
Moll Flanders 
Robinson Crusoe 
David Copperfield 














Dickens, C. 
235. Dickens, C. 
102. Dickens, C. 
334. Dickens, C 
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682. 
802-3. D 

(2 vols 





Pride and Prejudice 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 


Under Fire 
na Doone 
* pa 
‘Wuthering Heights 
na 
The Way of All Flesh. 


Intro. by F. B. Hackett 
Through the 


Trans. 


Pickwick Papers 
Tale of Two Cities 


ons 
Crime ae Punishment 
The Brothers Karamazov 


393-4. Dumas. Count of a Cristo (2 vols.) 


420. Dumas. 
{. 


The Three “Musketeers 
ede 
The _ on the Floss 


° eph Andrews 
355-6. Field ng, Henry. Tom Jones (2 vols.) 
308. F Bovary 


83. jaskell. 











awthorne, Nathaniel, House of 
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800b. Hudson, 


842. Michiewicz. 
336. P 
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16. Scott 
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617. terne 





Thackeray. 


298. 
612-3. To istol, 





800f. Tomlinson 


826-7. Rabelais, 

30. Trollope, Anthony. 
and Pantagruel. 

742. Turgeniev, Ivan. 


-319. Verne, 


the Sea. 
45-6. Malory, Sir T. 


94. 


486-7- <a ®, 
308. Dante. Divine Comedy 


{0!. Keats, 
382. 


. Longfellow, 
384. Milton, J 
96. Palgrave, 
283. Marlowe, Christopher. 
791. Poe, Edgar Allan. 
154. Shakespeare. Poems and Histories 
. Poetical Works. (2 vols.) 
Lord. Poems of Vol. 


of Grass and 





257-8. Shelley, P. 

44-626. Tennyson, Alfred, 
I and Vo 

573. Whitman, 
emocratic 


453. Homer. 


EVERYMAN’S 





41-2. Browning, 
Burns, R 


The Vicar of Wakefield 
Seven Gables 
The Scarlet Letter. 
Purple Land. 


elt 
Les Miserables (2 v.) 
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Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
Merimee, Prosper. Manon 


"Cloister and the Hearth 
Heart of Midlothian 


Quentin Durward 

. Frankenstein 

as G. Roderick Random 
Bd Tristram Shandy. 
763. Stevenson, u 
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Surtees 


. Swift, ts 
-73. Thackeray, W 


Treasure Island 


Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities 
Gulliver's Travels 
Henry Esmond 
Fair 
" Count wee. Anna Karenina (2 vols.) 
The Sea and the Jungle. 
Heroic Deeds of Gargantua 
Barchester Towers 


Fathers and Sons 
i y Thousand 


Le Morte d’ Arthur. (2 vols.) 
Poems (2 vols.) 


Poems and Songs of 
Poems and Plays. 


ee of 1823-1866 


Ee Golden Treasury 
Plays and Poems 
Poems and Essays 


Intro. 


Intro. by 


Leagues Under 
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Homer. The Odyssey 


DRAMA 

552. Ibsen, Henrik. Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, 
and Warriors of Helgeland 

747. Ibsen, Henrik. Peer Gyn 

494. Ibsen, Henrik. A Doll's House, The Wild Duck 


819. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. And Six Plays of 
Calderon. Trans. by Fitzgerald 
381. E man and Other Miracle Plays 
335. Goethe, J. W. von. Faust 
830-1.—Moliere. Comedios 
153. Somedies 
155. Satine 
e Plays 
114. 
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Canterbury Tales 
CLASSICAL 

62. ou Lyrical Dramas 

484. 2 Eemots, Thomas. The Imitation of Christ. 

516. Aristophanes. so of Euripides, The Frogs, The 
Clouds and The Wasps 

605. Aristotle. Politics. 

497. Aucassin and Nicolette, and 15 Other Mediaeval 
Romances and Legends 

472. Bullfinch, . The Age of Fable 

404. Epictetus. Moral discourses 

63-271. Euripides. (2 vols.) 

456. Plato’s Five Dialogues. On Poetic Inspiration 

457. Plato’s Socratic Discourse and Xenophon’s Memora- 
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161. Virgil, Aeneid 
a yy Lives. Dryden’s translation, revised 
. H. Clough. (3 vols.) 
ESSAYS 
9. Aurelius, Marcus. Meditations 
10. Bacon, Francis. Essays of 
278. Carlyle, T. Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship 
653. Century of Essays, A. An Anthology 
823. Chesterfield, Lord. Letters to His Son 
12. Emerson, Ralph Walde. Essays (both series) 
800d. Gissing, George. Private Papers of Henry 


Ry 
117. Irving, Washington. Sketch Book 
14. Lamb, les. Essays of Elia 
206. Lincoin, Abraham. Speeches am Letters 
518. Rousseau, J. J. Emile or Education 
BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
1-2. Boswell, J. Life of Dr. Johnson (2 v.) 
i. Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of 
223. De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater 
16. Franklin, Benjamin. anal 
57. James, G. P. R. Riche! 
280. Machiavelli. The Prince 
53-4. Pepys, Samuel. Diary. (2 vols.) 
200. St. Augustine. a, 
281. Thoreau, H. D. Walden 
784-5-6-7. Vasari, G. Lives of the Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects. (4 vols.) 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Browne, Sir Thomas. Keligio Medici, Urn Burial, 


ete. 
204. Bunyan, John, Pilgrim's Progres 
739. James, William. Selected Feoere. on Philcsophy 
380. ‘Koran, The. Trans. by J. M. well 
750. Lueretius. On the Nature of Things 
64. Plato’s Republic 
485. St. Francis of Assisi. The Little Flower, The 
Mirror of Perfection, Bonaventura’s Life 
481. Spineza, Benedict de. Ethics, etc. 
SHORT STORIES 
840. American Short Stories. Introduction by John 


Cournos 
743. English Shert Stories. 15th to 20th Centuries. 
758. Short Stories by Russian Authors. 
HISTORY 
31-2. Carlyle, T. French Revolution (2 v.) 
20. Kingsiey, Charles. Westward Ho! 
712. Josephus. War of the Jews 
Lytton, Edward Bul wer. Last Days of Pompeii 
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TRAVEL 
306. Marco Pole. Travels 
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630-1. Roget’s Thesaurus. (2 vols.) 
495. — ha ae A Smaller Classical Dic- 
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IN MODERN DRESS 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 


The way to get a good library 
is to build it week by week and 
month by month. Start now by 
choosing the books you want 
most of all from the list on this 
page. Then write the numbers 
next to the titles on the coupon 
below and take it to the book- 
store in your town or mail it to 
the publisher, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Ine. 

Make it a habit to buy at least 
one book a week. Do so as soon 
as you get your allowance or- 
some extra money. 

These books are only 90c 
each. Itis easy to buy them and 
simple to get them—and you'll 
be very proud to own them. 


DID YOU KNOW-- 


—THAT every time anyone selects the 
100” or the “50” “best books in the 
world,” approximately 60 per cent or 
more are available in the Everyman’s 
Library edition? 

—THAT of Will Durant’s “The 
World’s One Hundred Best Books,” 
recently selected in his article in the 
American Magazine, 63 are obtainable 
in the Everyman’s Library? 

—THAT of the One Hundred Books 
selected by the Golden Book Magazine 
which “every man should read in a 
lifetime,” 84 are in the Everyman’s 
Library? 

—THAT practically all of Dr. Eliot’s 
five-foot book shelf is contained in this 
Library? 

—THAT 11 out of 29 in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs’ list of 
books for a $100.00 library best suited 
to the requirements of a family of five 
are available in Everyman’s Library? 
—THAT a large proportion of the 500 
books given to the White House Li- 
brary by the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation can be had in the Everyman’s 
Library edition at 90c a copy? 
—THAT Rear Admiral Byrd took a 
complete set of the Everyman’s Li- 
brary with him into the Antarctic? 
—THAT the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt had the Everyman’s Library 
volumes bound in pigskin before tak- 
ing them with him into Africa? 
—THAT in the twenty-three years of 
its existence the Everyman’s Library 
has had an average sale of over a 
million copies a year? 


eee ee eee 


Write the numbers of the titles 
you want in the blank space be- 
low and take or mail this coupon 
to the bookstore in your town or 
to E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following titles in 
Everyman’s Library: 


Enclosed find 
( Check [) Money Order 








“CORONA has been my 


constant companion... 


a 


VER since I began writing verse my Corona 

has been my constant companion. It is re- 
sponsive to my every mood and fancy... it has 
never lost patience with me. 

Convincing words, these, from a versatile and 
famous writer who has known and used Corona for 
more than twenty-two years. 

Not only most writers, but more than a million 
others have found Corona a dependable partner in 
every job of writing. 

Simplest of all portable typewriters, Corona is 
compact, light and sturdy. 


Now added value 


A smart new carrying case that can be used also 
as a handy overnight bag is now offered with 
Corona at no extra cost. Finished in rich dark 
brown—brass fittings inside and out—a fit travel 
mate for fine luggage. An instant hit. “Another 
score for Corona!’’ people tell us. 


CORONA 
Strudel haghaat 


wreles 


Corona Four, $60.00 in- 
cluding handsome new 
combination case. Other 
models, $39.50 and $65.00. 
Small down payment, con- 
venientinstallments,if you 
wish. 


A fit travel mate for fine 
luggage—this new case 
has made an instant hit. 

“Another score for 
Corona!’ ” people tell us. 


Try Corona for a week... Find out for yourself how 
easy it is to “Coronatype.” Your dealer will gladly lend 
you a machine for a week’s use with his and our compli- 
ments. No obligation—no red tape. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 
Get our FREE book, “Tue Wrirer’s 

GuivE,” which is packed full of helpful 

advice on how to write, prepare and — 

sell articles, 


. . This useful book sent FREE. 
Just mail the Coupon. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Dept. 18E 
51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


O Send free booklet. 
allowance on my. 


Name. 
Address 


O Quote 
typewriter Serial No. 


O Deliver Corona for trial. 
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FOREWORD 


Pores more ‘“‘the year’s at the spring, the day’s at 
the morn, the lark’s on the wing,” and a chorus 
of youthful voices bursts forth in the annual Student- 
Written Number of The Scholastic. There is something 
richly symbolic in the fact that this yearly blossoming 
comes not only at the climax of the educational year, 
but at the season when leaves are greening and sap is 
running strongest in the veins of every living thing. 

The Student-Written Number is in fact what it is 
in name—the exclusive product of high school boys 
and girls. No adult contributions are included, not 
even in the field of current events. It is the only one 
of the eighteen regular issues that is not edited specifi- 
cally for classroom study in English and the Social 
Sciences. But it is the belief of the Editors that the 
stimulus to creative work afforded by this special 
issue more than compensates for the slight break in 
the routine of the year. 

The 1931 Scholastic Awards are notable for a marked 
stepping up in both quality and quantity of all divisions, 
literary and artistic. For the first time a special 
Literary Committee of outstanding teachers and 
authors was organized under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Witter Bynner, to encourage nation-wide participation 
of high school youth in creative writing. Local news- 
papers, art associations, and other agencies held pre- 
liminary contests, so that only the best work should be 
submitted to the national contests. Thesteady growth 
of The Scholastic’s circulation, even in this year of 
depression, brought contributions from more than 
twenty-four thousand youthful authors and artists. 

The place which the Awards have come to occupy 
in the cultural life of the nation may well be indicated 
by the comments of some of the distinguished judges 
who made the final selections. Mr. Jose Aus- 
lander, the well-known poet and anthologist, who 
served for the first time, said: “I cannot recall any 
group of prize entries in my entire experience so 
competent on the formal—or informal—side, so fresh 
and alive and individually exciting on the thought side. 
I shall look forward to arousing trumpets from certain 
of these before very long.’”” And Mr. Ernest Watson, 
the famous pencil artist, wrote: “‘That was a hard 
job, but worth it. The work I saw was astonishing. 
The judgment gave me a fine opportunity to learn 
what strides our country is making in art education.” 

The chief difficulty in the preparation of this issue 
is always that of selection from the wealth of superior 
material that might, with almost equal effectiveness, 
be published. The many students whose work is 
necessarily omitted deserve recognition that space 
cannot permit. In the writing divisions, more of the 
best work will appear in Saplings, 1931, our annual 
anthology. The Fourth Annual High Sehool Art 
Exhibit, opening at Carnegie Institute April 30, con- 
tains a somewhat larger fraction of the best art work. 

The names of prize-winners and honorable mention 
students are listed with the published entries in their 
respective sections and in the Art Exhibit Catalog. 
No order of merit is implied in any of the honorable 
mention groups. No honorable mentions are granted 
for the George Bellows Memorial Award, nor for Soap 
Sculpture. Although the large number of awards in 
the Art Division compels the restriction of photographs 
of winners to an unfortunately small size, all photo- 
graphs have been published which arrived in time or 
were not too small or dim for engraving. 

Announcement of the Watson-Guptill Scholarship 
Award, offered this year to a contestant in the Art 
Division to be selected by Mr. Watson, for a year’s 
free tuition at Pratt Institute, will be made in the 
May 30 issue. 
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Edward J. O’Brien, (Story) 
Author, Editor of Annual 
Short Story Anthologies 


Witter Bynner, (Poetry) 
Poet, Founder of the Award, 
Chairman, Literary Committee 


‘ 


“iam le Salbonns | 
Aline Kilmer, (Essay) 
Essayist, Poet, Author of 
“Hunting a Hair Shirt,” etc. 


4b twelve distinguished au- 
thors and critics above consti- 
tute the jury for each of the three 
main literary divisions of the 1931 
Awards. 

The Art Jury, grouped at the 
right, consists of the following 
leading artists and educators: 
(Seated, left to right) C. Valentine 
Kirby, Director of Art Education 
for the State of Pennsylvania; 
Lorado Taft, sculptor of “‘The 
Fountain of Time,” “Black 
Hawk,” etc., and lecturer at the 
Art Institute of Chicago; (Stand- 
ing, left toright) Karl S. Bolander, 
Director of the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ernest W. Watson, artist and for- 
mer head of the Department of II- 
lustration, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Andrey Avinoff, Di- 
rector of Carnegie Museum; and 
Royal B. Farnum, Educational 
Director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, (Story) 


Novelist, Member Selecting Com- 


mittee, Book-of-the-Month Club 


Joseph Auslander, (Poetry) 
oet, Critic, Co-Editor of 
‘The Winged Horse Anthology” 


Thomas L. Masson, (Essay) 
Critic, Humorist, Former 
Editor of “Life,” etc. 


Percival Hunt, (Story) 
Head, Department of English, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Genevieve Taggard, (Poetry) 
Poet, Biographer, 
Lecturer, Mt. Holyoke College 


Fred L. Pattee, (Essay) 
Critic, Professor Emeritus of 
English, Penn State College . 


The Scholastic 


for 1931 


Helen Ferris, (Story) 
Author, Editor-in-Chief, 
Junior Literary Guild 


Orton Lowe, (Poetry) 
Author, Head, Department of 
English, University of Miami 


Robert C. Holliday, (Essay) 
Essavist, Editor, Director, 
Holliday School of Writing 
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The Dancing Abbess of the “Fir Cone” 


By Dorothy Farr, 17, Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Massachusetts 


First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards 


TT wee was a brighter glow, a 
quicker fire than usual in the eyes 
of the three girls who sat, as was 

their habit, about the chair of Francois 

Villon, awaiting his coming. And when 

he at last arrived about midnight, there 

was a new abandon in their motions, 
their speech, their songs, which the 
quick-eyed poet noticed almost at once. 

“Well, my pretty ones,” he said, 
pinching Jehanneton’s painted cheek, 

“you seem carefree and gay tonight. 

Tell me, where is the Abbess?” 
Jehanneton tossed back her flaming 

mane of hair, and her voice was brittle 

as she answered. “Oh, that?” Amused, 

Francois watched her eyes narrow like 

those of a cat, watching, ready to 

spring. “I fear our Abbess is getting 
old and fat and wrinkled. She stays at 
home tonight to sleep the magic sleep 
that brings back youth and beauty.” 

Francois guffawed. “Then it is true? 
My noble queen who has 


Jehanneton who still sat looking into 
her glass as if she were not keenly 
alive to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. 

“They tell me our Abbess is becom- 
ing a home-body,” he began. “She 
finds her books and her sewing more 
pleasing companions than we.” His 
hearty laugh rang out. “Shall I have 
a new queen tonight, rogues?” 

Instantly there arose a hubbub that 
made the first seem like a child’s whis- 
per. There was the shrill laughter of 
women who had felt the Abbess’ hand 
too firm in her authority, and mingled 
with it the deeper laughter of men, 
looking forward to a kind of sport they 
had seen before and had enjoyed. And 
above it all sounded Francois’ voice as, 
jovial once more, he bade them gather 
around to hear the tale that Jehanneton 
had to offer them. There was a scrap- 
ing and turning of chairs toward Fran- 


:: Teacher, Miss Eva Freeman 


cois’ table, and the poet moved along 
to make room for the red-haired girl 
at his side. Suddenly casting off her 
nonchalance like an unwanted garment, 
Jehanneton took the place, and tossing 
her hair back out of her eyes, began 
to tell them the story of the incident 
of the day, punctuating it with abrupt, 
careless gestures of her thin, strong- 
fingered hands. 

The Abbess had gone with them— 
Isabeau, Guillemette, and herself—into 
the streets that morning to see what ex- 
citement they could find. They had 
found plenty. A brawl on the Petit- 
Pont had caused a commotion that in 
the narrow spaces between the stalls 
had made easy victims of the hagglers, 
caught unaware with their money in 
their hands. Such good business natur- 
ally put the Abbess in a good humor, 
and so it happened that after the street 
began to calm down again, she took the 
strange notion to restore a 
money-pouch which she had 





ruled so long and well is to 
share my throne no more.” 

Jehanneton shrugged her 
shoulders that gleamed white 
through the torn lace of her 


First Prize ($100): 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 
Abbess of the ‘Fir Cone.’ ”’) 
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seen Jehanneton snatch from 
under the very nose of a still 
befuddled old woman. But 
the pouch was fat, and Jehan- 


gown and lifted her glass 
carelessly to her lips. Fran- 
cois chuckled, and following 
Jehanneton’s example, took a 
long draught from his glass, 
with the air of one who en- 
joys the flavor of his wine. 
Then he struck the table with 
the flat of his hand. For a 
moment he listened to the 
hubbub in the tavern which 
did not noticeably lessen, and 
a dark frown overspread his 
handsome features. Sudden- 
ly he leaped to his feet. “Si- 
lence, ruffians!” he roared. 
“If your minds are not too 
besotted, or your everlasting 
chatter too important to be 
given up, we have some rare 
fun in front of us tonight.” 
Instantly the dim tavern was 
hushed. Its king had spoken. 

Francois sat down again, 
this time on the edge of the 
table, and motioned toward 
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neton had no idea of giving it 
up. “Maybe you’re saving up 
a reward in Heaven,” she 
snapped, “but I’m not. Give 
her some of your own; you 
have enough to be generous 
with,” and she turned her 
back in disgust. The Abbess’ 
eyes snapped; one long arm 
reached out, and she grasped 
Jehanneton’s shoulder with a 
powerful hand. “Chit!” she 
hissed, “shut your saucy 
mouth and do as I say.” She 
removed her hand long 
enough to administer a sting- 
ing slap on the girl’s cheek. 
But in that moment, Jehan- 
neton had taken advantage of 
her freedom to put distance 
between herself and the 
strong fingers that were once 
more reaching to grasp her 
arm. Audaciously she 
laughed, a harsh jarring 
laugh, and thrust out her 
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tongue at the astonished Abbess. 
“You're getting old, Abbess, old and 
soft-hearted. You'll soon be fat and 
wrinkled and near-sighted, and perhaps 
you think I’ll pass you by with a kindly 
smile when I see you in the street. I 
won't. I'll steal every cent you have. 
I’ll steal the rags you find to wrap your- 
self in. I’ll steal until you have nothing 
left with which to be generous to poor 
old wretches like yourself. Come, 
wenches!” And followed, if somewhat 
tremulously, by the other two girls, 
Jehanneton took her way triumphantly 
through the crowd and back to the “Fir 
Cone.” 

When the story was finished, the rois- 
terers were silent for a moment and then 
they burst out into excited comments. 
No one doubted that that was the end 
of the Abbess. The “Fir Cone” would 
not see her again. The change of 
leader among the women was often 
made, and when it came, it came with 
an appalling suddenness. One day her 
authority was at its height; the next it 
was gone, and another ruled in her 
place. So now, after a few long pent- 
up opinions about the Abbess, the 
thoughts of the tavern crowd turned to- 
ward the choosing of her successor. 
They could remember the last trial, as 
the Abbess had stood, younger and hard- 
er than she was now, in the center of 
the floor casting back with her ready 
tongue answers to quips and jeers that 
would have frozen the blood of any but 
a tavern wench. Who would win the 
place tonight? It would be wild sport 
when Jehanneton came up. Her tongue 
was sharp and her lips accustomed to 
the tavern jargon. Hahay, let the fun 
begin! 

Once again Francois’ voice cut the 
smoky air and silenced the jabbering 
crowd. “We hold high court tonight, 
my friends. Come, give us the floor!” 
and he started to clear away the chairs 
and tables from the middle of the room, 
while his followers found places on the 
floor or climbed part way up the stairs 
to gain a better view of the proceedings. 

During these preparations, among the 
flashes of flame-color and gold, of blue 
and green that were the silk and velvet 


rags of the women, and the darker 
blotches that marked the nondescript 
attire of the men, three figures alone 
remained motionless. Two were Mi- 
lord, the fat owner of the tavern who 
sat with his chair tipped back against 
the wall, sleeping as was his custom 
when his spouse would permit; and his 
even fatter wife, Margot, who sat among 
the kegs in the corner and poured her- 
self wine, since no one else seemed to 
care for any. The third was a slight 
boyish figure in a suit of red leather, 
sitting cross-legged on the top of a 
huge wine cask, with a lute across its 
knees. The sharp little face bent above 
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the strings was sullen. The lips had 
not once opened to emit a word during 
the whole evening. Suddenly spying 
the player, as he was placing his judg- 
ment-seat, a wine-keg on a table-top, 
Francois motioned his followers to be 
quiet. 

“Huguette!” he called amiably. The 
crowd was hushed. This too was a fa- 
miliar game. “Huguette!” Francois 
repeated a little more sharply. The 
figure did not respond. The long fingers 
went on picking out a soft melody; the 
red feather in the little hat bobbed its 
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accompaniment. Then its rhythm was 
broken by the sound of Francois’ feet 
as he jumped down from his table-top 
and made his way across the room in a 
half-dozen long strides. “Huguette!” 
His voice was pitched to all the sharp- 
ness of command. “You dress like a 
man; perhaps you think you could lead 
these ruffians better than I... . You 
shall sit at my feet!” He picked her 
bodily from her perch and set her 
solidly on the floor. Her head jerked 
upward and he found himself looking 
into two black eyes so sharp their gaze 
fairly stung his cheeks. With an un- 
accustomed crash, the lute gave forth a 
chord no lute was ever meant to play. 
and Huguette’s voice burst out into 
some of Francois’ own words. A little 
harsh, perhaps, but with a ringing qual- 
ity surprising in one so small, it soared 
and dipped and soared again in defiance 
to the claims of anyone on the soul of 
a vagabond, while the old lute crashed 
and beat out the rhythm, taking on 
something of the very mood of its 
player. Francois watched her, amazec 
at first, then with admiration in his 
face, and later, catching the swing of 
her song, he joined his voice to hers 
in the familiar words. The crowd was 
delighted with this néw turn, and when 
the last chord had rung out, they ap- 
plauded in their noisy, whole-hearted 
way. Without a word, Francois picked 
up the girl, carried her on his shoulde: 
to his own honorary keg, and seated her 
there, finding a place for himself at her 
feet. 

“Now,” he began, “let the High Court 
of Rogues come to order! Who shall 
it be first?” “Jehanneton!” shouted 
back the High Court, and accordingly 
the girl was pushed out into the middle 
of the circle where she stood, most of 
her hair tumbled about her face, as 
Francois led his band into one of his 
own songs... for first always came 
trial by music. 

As the song rang out, Jehanneton’s 
body began to sway, her heels to beat 
the time, and then, with arms flung 
high above her head, she went into a 
dance, more wild than graceful. Her un- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Manners 


By Raymond Edgar Bernard, 16, St. Michael’s High School, Crowley, Louisiana 
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HE two girls were awakened that 

morning by the tinkle of the bell 
at the courtyard gate. Before anyone 
answered, it was rung three times; and 
each time Ellen longed more to pop 
through the window, run straight to 
the gate and open it. She thought, “I 
wonder who is there?” 

At last black Aunt Matilda waddled 
along the walk, in answer. Arranging 
her apron, she peered through the iron 
bars into the face of an old man, whose 
nose was like half a pickle, whose eyes 
were half-closed, whose ears held back 
a small mass of yellow hair. 

“Yo’ rung de bell ?” 

“Yes; I’m from a bookstore. M. St. 
Ange wishes to sell some old books, 
does he not? I am the appraiser; I shall 
have to examine them. Will you tell 
him I’m here, please? [’ll wait.” 

“Yessuh, ’e done tol’ me dat de 
*praiser ’ud be here. Come in, suh, come 
in.” The great hinges creaked a little 
as Aunt Matilda swung the gate back. 
She barred it well and turned to the 
man who had entered. “Set yere, suh, 
wile ah go tell ’im.” 

On a stone bench beneath a crepe- 
myrtle, the old fellow seated himself, 
pulled a book from his pocket and began 
to read. Presently Aunt Matilda re- 
turned. 

“Ah fo’got t’ tell yuh, suh, Massa ain’t 
yere; ’im and Missess done lef’ dis 
mo’nin’ fo’ Baton Rouge. But ’e said 
afore ’e lef’ fo’ yuh t’ go on "bout yuh 
wurk, suh. An’ you'll hab comp’ny 
anyway, w’en ah gits de li’le mis’esses 
ready, w’ich’ll be soon.” And she made 
her laborious way back to the house. 

Ellen and Amy had watched from 
the window, and had listened intently. 
Their room was on the first floor and 
not far from the house door. Because 
they had heard that their parents had 
gone, they did not flee to bed when 
they heard steps in the passage. Instead, 


they calmly waited for the door to be 
opened. Waiting for Aunt Matilda was 
very tiresome. 

“Lan’ ob goodness!” she exclaimed, 
and whistled as she saw the little girls 
out of bed. “Eb’ry one ob yuh is goin’ 
ketch col’, One an’ all gits back! Ah’ll 
tell yuh w’en t’ gits up dis mo’nin’. Yo’ 
folks is done gone t’ es 
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“Oh, Aunt, we’ve heard from here!” 

“Sakes alive! Yuh bot’ been out dat 
long? W’y, yuh is done ketched yo’ 
deat’! Back t’ bed, gits back t’ de bed, 
w’ile ah gits yo’ clo’es!” 

“Who is that man, Aunt Matilda?” 

“Trut’, ah dunno who ’e; but ’e come 
fo’ t’ look at some books ob yuh papa’s. 
Ah dunno how long it is gonna take ’im, 
but yuh all hab t’ go out dere and en- 
’ertain ’im. ’E don’ look like no F’ench- 
man; ah knows, howsomeveh, dat ’e 
speak w’at we does.” She adjusted the 
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covers over the girls and trudged over 
to the wardrobe. 

Not very long after, both little girls 
peeped out at the old man. He was still 
sitting beneath the tree, reading, his 
tongue out of his mouth, like a dull fel- 
low thinking hard. Ellen wondered what 
book he had. Could it be Zsop’s Fables? 
How silly, she thought, how silly of me, _ 
to think that grown men read fairy tales ! 
Silly as a goose! This admission of 
her silliness increased her curiosity and 
she leaned toward the center of the 
doorway. 

The old fellow looked up quickly. 
“How-do-you-do. Is no one else here?” 

Ellen jumped as he spoke, at the mu- 
sical clarity of his voice—it sounded as 
if it were in another world. “No one 
but my sister, here, and Aunt Matilda.” 
Amy moved into sight, then. 

“How-do-you-do,” said the man again. 

“Oh,” replied Ellen out of turn, 
“we're all perfectly well, thank you. And 
how are you? I’m sorry you’ve had to 
sit so long in the sun”; and she glanced 
up at the tree. Her mother always ex- 
cused herself. 

Amy said, “Yes, and I’m sorry, too. 

“Oh, but it wasn’t long! At least, if 
it was I didn’t notice.” 

Did he smile? wondered Ellen; 
maybe I am mistaken, but I thought he 
did. What manners he has! None at 
all! 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve come to see about 
valuing some books your father wishes 
to sell. I would like to get busy, if you 
please. Will you be so kind and gracious 
as to show me them?” Such small blue 
eyes! 

Oh, but how he does persist in reveal- 
ing his bad manners! I wonder if 
Father would do that? Well, anyway, 
it makes no difference if he would; he 
isn’t here (but I knew he wouldn’t!). 
Should I be as impolite as he is? Maybe 
I ought to offend him to show him his 
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mistakes. Suppose he doesn’t see them? 
That would make me instead angry; 
that’s not what I want. 

“Well, sir, won’t you sit and talk 
awhile? I’m sure we’d like to know 
something about your employer, and 
books, and the sort of store you work 
in. And about you.” 

‘ The old fellow was puzzled. What’s 
this? he asked himself; trying to trip 
me up about my manners? “Why, er— 
I see no reason for describing all such 
things to little girls like you. Come, 
now, show me the books!” A slight 
frown had appeared on his face. He 
rose, as if waiting for the girls to lead. 
The book he held dropped to the 
ground, but Ellen reached it before he 
did. She pretended to examine it. 

“Why, this is a very pretty book; 
Amy, see the beautiful pictures! I’ve 
never seen a prettier, sir! Wait— 
what’s the name of the story?” She 
bent over it again. “Why, it’s a book 
of fairy tales!” She looked up, aston- 
ished, in his face. “Why,” she ex- 
claimed, “what are you doing with it?” 

The old man began to look about him, 
anxious to be let alone. Finally he 
looked at Amy, scrutinizing her for 
some trace of sympathy. At length, he 
spoke. 

“Well,” he said, looking sidewise at 
the petunias, “need I tell?” 

Ellen said, “That is what I asked.” 
laugh,” he began as 


“You may 
calmly as you wish, “all you want, but 


I believe in fairies!” And then he 
trembled and smiled. “But then, I can 
see you won’t laugh, which would be 
rude, for you also believe in them. So 
we are kindred, in a way. Now, since 
you have almost told me that you think 
they exist, will you be so polite as to 
tell me, who is your favorite fairy?” 
He seemed very expectant. “Eh? Mine, 
as you may have guessed, is the one that 
has charge of all books”; he paused, as 
if in doubt, like someone who withholds 
an important fact; “however, I can’t 
tell his name. Who is yours?” 

“Mine?” Ellen asked, puzzledly, 
mine ?” 

Had the old man said what he was 
tempted to—“That is what I asked”— 
Ellen might have got angry; and he 
knew it. He did not wish that to hap- 
pen. He waited. 

“IT do not know her name, exactly,” 
said Ellen; “but I have heard her 
called ‘Hahalaba.’ ” 

“Goddess—Fairy of What?” 

“Fairy of Laughter.” 

No one said anything for some time. 
The old man’s mouth twitched. The 
two little girls stared at him sillily. Amy 
spoke. 

“What,” she asked, “is your name?” 

Although startled by the question, he 
answered, “Hornblower, Davie Horn- 
blower.” 

“What an odd name! Where’re you 
from?” 


“T’ve ,lived here all my life.” He 
swept the air with his arm, puzzling 
the girls more. “But I haven’t worked 
all my life in a bookstore, don’t you be- 
lieve it.” He chuckled. 

The girls chuckled too; they couldn’t 
help it. But Ellen, remembering to be 
polite, turned her face down. She 
thought he must have worked in some- 
thing very funny. She had never heard 
of funny professions; but then, maybe 
this man had never had anything but 
a common job; or maybe he had been 
a barber. Well, that would be so funny 
to her. She looked up and found him 
still giggling. 

Forgetting herself, she said, “I don’t 
think having been a barber is that 
funny.” 

“Barber? Barber? Was your father 
a barber?” He also had started saying 
everything he thought. “You don’t think 
that’s so funny? Not funny, seeing so 
many funny people? Ha! You don’t 
know yet what is funny! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“My father never, never, never was 
a barber!” she denied. “I hope he'll 
never be one! O, you're hateful, just 
hateful !” 

He glanced up and smiled pityingly. 
“Now, now, don’t take on so. I haven’t 
said anything about your father to make 
you angry.” He opened his book and 
fingered the pages nervously, “I sup- 
pose, now, your father, too, will be in- 
sulted when you tell him about me.” 

“When I tell him about you?” Ellen 
glared sharply at him. “Why should I 
tell him anything about you?” She 
looked defiant and started to choke back 
tears. 

Amy said, “Yes. Why should he be 
told? You are not a bad man.” 

“Well, er—I thought you were insult- 
ed, maybe. I feared you wouldn’t let 
him sell his books to me—that is, to my 
store. You won’t tell?” 

“Why, sir, if you don’t believe what 
we say to you, we surely will ask him 
not to have a thing to do with you. And 
I suppose he’ll not. Then what would 
you do?” 

“You’d do all that, just so a poor old 
man wouldn’t be able to buy a few books ? 
O please, don’t do that!” Ellen looked 
at him pitilessly, but Amy turned away. 
How Ellen does plague him. She 
knows she couldn’t be so cruel for the 
world! I wonder whether she’ll make 
him leave? 

“Mr. Hornblower,” she remarked, to 
ease the situation; “isn’t this a beautiful 
crepe-myrtle? Father and Mother are 
so fond of it, and so are we. Do tell 
us how it strikes you?” 

“Tt is rather fine, but, Miss se 

“Be quiet! Oh, I know, you'll take 
your old books; but now we will have 
tea!” said Ellen impatiently. ‘Come, 
Amy—no; don’t. I'll tell Aunt Matilda, 
and she’ll make it, and I’ll serve it. O 
sir, would you care for some cordial ?” 
She remembered that her father always 
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asked his gentlemen guests that, out of 
mere politeness. Because Amy couldn’t 
act the part of a man, Ellen had to 
imagine she was her father, host, with 
his suddenness, and her mother, hostess, 
with her smile. She would try to turn 
a pretty speech. 

“Yes,” she said, “we shall have tea”; 
and went indoors thinking that there 
must be a proper occasion for wit. She 
asked Aunt Matilda to please make 
some tea; and quivered when she con- 
centratef on what would happen if the 
request were refused. 

Much to her relief, to her satisfaction 
as a hostess, Aunt Matilda answered, 
“Sholy; w’en t’ su’ve it?” “As soon as 
it’s ready,” answered Ellen, and re- 
turned to her guest. She must invite 
him in—but surely she had done that 
before? No! How forgetful! Not at 
all like a real hostess! 

“Why,” she cried when she had come 
into the doorway; “come in, sir. Tea 
shall be ready shortly.” She showed 
him in and Amy followed. 

Ellen led them into the parlor, which 
the curtains kept dark till Amy drew 
them back and tied them. M. St. Ange 
(and the family) had preferred book- 
shelves that everyone could have access 
to without consulting him, so he had 
them built in the parlor. Above hung 
several portraits and landscapes, all as 
somber as the painting of Grandma in 
the girls’ room. 

Without remembering the customary 
procedure, Ellen ran a tea-cart to the 
kitchen, where Aunt Matilda had in- 
stinctively placed cups on a tray. But 
there were too many. One by one Ellen 
removed them mechanically, till three 
remained. She put the pitcher and the 
cups on the tray, and it on the cart, 
with three napkins, and finally found 
enough spoons. She started to go back, as 
Aunt said that she hadn’t any tea in the 
pitcher; it wasn’t strained yet! As she 
came back with everything necessary, 
the old man was tiptoe, reaching to take 
down a book. Well! He certainly didn’t 
believe pleasure came before business! 
His ears! Were they actually so 
pointed? Or did she imagine? They 
couldn’t be! Perhaps it was only the 
darkness in that corner. She would 
ask Amy: she’d whisper to her. I won- 
der if they seem so to her, too? 

Amy glanced at Ellen as the latter 
came up to her with the cart. 

Doesn’t he seem queer? He looks 
just like an elf! Sh-h-h, here he comes! 
“Here, sir, if you want tea.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “this is a 
queer business!” Oh, but he was so 
mysterious. 

“Yes,” answered Ellen, “it is”; and 
was so ready to giggle, she feared to 
look at Amy. Well, I won’t laugh; if 
he is an elf he’ll be offended; I won’t 
laugh anyway. But he may be a mind- 
reader, like the Professor who lived 
next door! (Concluded on page 47) 
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ASIMER was very tired. It was 

true that he was only ten years old, 
and a soldier of glorious Poland, but 
he was very tired. The gun was so 
heavy that it seemed to be pushing him 
forward like a great arm, down to the 
soft ground. If he let it push him down 
he could not go to sleep, and it seemed 
to him that sleep would be like heaven. 
But he must stand up under the gun 
and keep walking, for he was a soldier 
of glorious Poland. 

Behind him he could hear the crack- 
ing sound of rifle fire. He belonged 
up there on the lines, where he had been 
fighting since morning. In that gray, 
heavy hour just before dawn his com- 
pany had attacked Grossov. How many 
had he killed in those narrow streets, 
firing, running forward, firing again, 
slipping on the cobble stones wet with 
blood, and blinded by the all-pervading 
smoke of battle? He did not know. 
But they had taken Grossov, and now 
they were beyond it, pursuing the re- 
treating enemy. He had done his part 
in the fight, and it was bitter now, to 
be sent back to the lines. But he was 
a soldier and must go; his officer had 
sent him. 

The gun was really too large. It 
seemed every moment to grow heavier. 
It was the gun that made it such hard 
work to be a soldier. If he were only 
bigger than the gun it wouid not be so 
hard. His feet went on, one step after 
another, along the road. Every step 
hurt because the rags had worn off his 
feet again and the ground was rough 
and cold. He counted the steps, “One, 
two, three, four,” and this kept him 
from going to sleep. 

The sound of guns did not reach him 
any more. The sun was setting, and in 
the soft light the country was very still. 
There were pale, blue, blossoming flax 
fields beside the road. Before him was 
a marshy place where the road crossed 
a little bridge. A clump of willow trees 
bent over it, trailing their long mourn- 
ful branches. From them a stork rose, 
a big bird, very dark against the rosy 
sky. It flew slowly, its long legs dan- 
gling behind it, empty. He looked at the 
legs particularly. He had always want- 
ed to see one bringing a baby. 

When he reached the bridge he 
thought that he might stop for a mo- 
ment and rest. He slung his gun from 
his back and stood holding it, with its 
butt on the ground. He took one long 
breath, and, like an answer from the 
willows came a long wailing cry. His 
scalp prickled and his hand shook, for 
it was a place where ghosts might be, 
but before he ran he remembered that 


he was a soldier of glorious Poland. 
“Stop,” he cried bravely, looking sharp- 
ly at the willows. The thin wail rose 
again. 

After a moment he tugged the gun 
up into his arms again, held it ready, 
and went toward the willows. In the 


grass there was something red and 
shapeless that moved. He was terrified 
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as he had never been in the battle. He 
tried to cry, “Who goes there?” but his 
words were a whimper. He wanted to 
run, but he dared not turn his back on 
the thing. So he went closer, and he 
saw that it was a baby wrapped in a 
red woolen cloth. 

The stork had brought him a baby! 
He had sometimes doubted that tale, for 
he had never seen a stork with a baby, 
but now he knew that it was true. He 
had seen the stork and here was the 
baby. He had always known that 
storks had no sense. Here he was with 
a gun to carry and now he had a baby 
too. It was too much. What could 
he do? 

He could not leave the baby. He 
could not leave the gun. Grossov was 
still miles away. He was a soldier of 
Poland. How could he take care of a 
baby on the march, in the camps, rolled 
in a blanket, in a barracks? What a 
nuisance ! 

He laid down the gun, knelt beside 
the baby and swore terribly. The baby 
stopped crying and looked at him with 
wide eyes. It had hardly any nose, it 
blubbered with its mouth, and there was 
no hair on its head! He had never seen 
such tiny fingers. 


J. M. Cannon, Superintendent 


Well, he would have to take it some- 
how. It was very soft when he picked 
it up, and it wobbled in his arms. He 
held the woolen cloth around it anx- 
iously and stood thinking. If he tied it 
on in front—his cartridge belt would 
do for a strap—then he could carry the 
gun on his back. If only he were 
not so tired! 

He pulled himself awake again sharp- 
ly. He must not stop moving, or he 
would sleep, and he had been ordered 
back to Grossov. He began to unbuckle 
the cartridge belt. As soon as he laid 
the baby down it began to cry. When 
he was going on again, however, it 
stopped. It went to sleep against the 
woolen cloth on his chest. It was warm 
and soft there and on his back the gun 
was cold and hard. He wanted to 
throw the gun away and curl up with 
the baby and sleep. When he got to 
Grossov he would do it. 

But he soon saw that he would not 
get to Grossov. Both of them were too 
much to carry. His legs shook under 
him and every step was harder than the 
one before. He began to count his steps. 
When he had counted ten three times he 
stopped and rested. Then he went on 
again three times ten steps. But he 
could not do it. And he was a soldier 
of Poland; he must get to Grossov. 

Dusk was falling, and ahead of him 
there was a flash of light. It went out 
in an instant, but he saw that he was 
approaching a low thatched cottage, 
half-hidden by apple trees. Perhaps 
there was some one there. 

It was dark and the door was shut 
when he reached it. The end of it 
where the cow should have been was 
empty. He knocked on the door but 
there was no sound. He knocked again, 
and he heard inside the low, smothered 
bleat of a goat. Then he yelled furi- 
ously, beating on the thick wood, and 
in a moment the door was opened. 

A bent woman, wrapped in a shawl, 
opened it, and looked down on him. “I 
am a soldier of Poland, and a father; 
there is nothing to fear. Might I enter 
for a moment?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “The saints 
bless us! What have you there?” 

“My baby,” he replied wearily. She 
took it from him, and he leaned his gun 
against the oven and looked about him. 
It was a neat cottage, and he saw that 
the woman was rich. The walls and 
the great brick oven, large enough for 
many to sleep upon, were whitewashed, 
the bed was piled high with feather 
comforters and had eight pillows 
stacked upon it; a candle burned be- 

(Conciuded on page 47) 
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Pomona to Vertumnus 


By Margaret Demorest, 16, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, First Prize, Poetry 
Division. Miss Jessie Caughey, Teacher. 


I 

These fields have flowered for me; dim 
leaf and fruit 

With frost and molten copper weigh apart 

The wet, black branches. At the summer’s 
heart 

The satyr-bees hang motionless and mute. 

My hands have set each vine, each bitter 
root; 

And from the sun-swept olive groves there 
start 

Gold-flagoned vintages, in subtle art. 

Yet, as I bend above this fragile loot, 

Why turns the amber plenitude to blight? 

Why is the high noon bitter in my veins? 

Within my solitude, presaging night, 

A shrill cicada’s laughter beats and wanes. 

The long, cool orchards thin before my 
sight 

My still eyes see before them—barren 
plains. 


II 

I know your footstep, thus my pruning- 
hook 

Among the heavy branches slips and fails; 

The live wood bleeds beneath the sun, and 
pales. 

Oh, turn away from me! I dare not look 

Along the cypress alleys, where the brook 

Has a its shattered light in sudden 
veils ; 

(Your warm, slow smile, your sly, en- 
chanted tales... ) 

That first, dark time I heard you, I for- 
sook 

The flower-pierced orchard, and the shy, 
dim peace 

And paused to watch you, close as any 
faun! 

(You have no fruit to offer such as these! ) 

Oh, turn away from me! I must be gone 

Back to the silent fields, the drowsy bees! 

(Yet have I traced your footprints on the 
lawn). 


III 


The sky is pale, Vertumnus, and a star 

Is woven in a cypress’ diadem; 

The night, one blossom on a single stem, 

Is blown above the world’s wide harvest- 
bar. 

I bend to lesser flowers, and dare not mar 

Their moon-stained radiance. I gather 
them 

For you, Vertumnus, and I have no gem 

Less simple than these fragile yieldings 
are. 

There is no godhead other than your love, 

There is no loneliness,—(save in this pain), 

Out from beneath the cypress-trees you 
move— 

Take from me, then, these flowers which 
have lain 
Upon my heart; 

prove 
How small a thing a goddess is to gain. 


then take myself, and 


Petition 

Wind through the Lebanon cedars, through 
clean-curled pine. 

Be still, be still; 

And bright, intolerable fingers fail away; 
no more 

Across the brittle, 
burning ecstasy. 

The shaken soul you seek will flee, and 
cringe 

3eneath the searching of your great adagio; 


frozen chords sweep 


Will hide its muted 


Of these dark-rushing tides 


afraid 


from it 


Its small sufficiency and old, accustomed 


dearth. 


The silver lyre is so unsound a thing! 
Have mercy, compassionless ! 


—Margaret Demagest 


MARGARET FRANCES DEMOREST 
First Prize 


strings from you, 


that wrest 
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Prairie Woman’s Lover 


I have not seen your hills, the slow des- 
cent, 
The dark return made cool with fir and 


tar ; 

Here no shrill noon is frosty with the 
scent 

Of mountain laurel, where dim boulders 
are. 


No rough, warm shoulders, braced against 
the sun, 

Where you may stretch, high priest and 
votary ; 

And when this last, light interval is done 

You will yet love the hills I cannot see. 


For hills have made you taller than the 


sky, 

And hill winds sweep your heart the whole 
night long; 

Between our loves, the shadowed moun- 
tains lie 

Whose windward slopes yet glitter in your 
song. 

—Margaret Demorest 


Surfeit 
What more is there to say? 
Down all the little ways 
Words have been spilled. 
Palimpsests of ivory and of onyx 
Have been traced and retraced 
Into oblivion. 
Words have cloyed 
And run together in heavy sweetness; 
Have lost again 
Their clear, intaglio perfection. 
Yet— 
There is still bitter anguish 
And the clean curve of sky 
To cry within us. 
We must answer still 
The throbbing in our veins, 
And know the brief, white lifting 
Of the mists, called ecstasy. 
To bridge all heartbreak 
We have only words. 

—Margaret Demorest 


Journey—A Sonnet Sequence 
By Edith Lent, Erasmus Hall High School, 


Second Prize, Poetry 
Miss Edith Rodkey, Teacher 


Brooklyn, 
Division. 


We met first in a rocky upland space 

Where shaggy sheep had pastured many 
days 

But then were gone. 
haze 

And sky of slate above the barren place; 

Yet when I looked my fill upon your face 

I could not once recall my startled gaze— 

I was like one who wanders in a maze 

And sees the outlet, but cannot retrace 

His footsteps, the enchantment is so great. 

You wore a sullen look, and yet it seemed 

As though the sun had pushed the clouds 
away; 

I only sorrowed that we met so late, 

And knew now why I had so often dreamed 

Of climbing a steep hill on a dark day. 


II 
It was a strange relation that we bore 
To one another, all against our will. 
I think you hated me at first, until 
You were constrained to like me more and 
more— 
A puzzled mariner, finding the shore 
Of a strange country, gazing at a hill 
He knows is unfamiliar, and still 
Thinking he must have seen it once before. 


There was a rainy 
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You held yourself aloof with dignity 
Denying to the last what each well knew, 
That you were born to be a friend to me 
And I had always been a friend to you. 
Nor were you in surrender, less than great; 
Women give in, but men capitulate. 


You will forever be identified 

With all those memories of lovely things: 

Japanese children tugging at the strings 

Of kites, red, yellow, blue and gleaming, 
pied, 

Gardens of iris, mauve and blue and white, 

Flowering azalea, apricot, and peach— 

You were the whole, and yet a part of 
each. 

We knew it all—a pale dream of delight. 

Do you recall sitting one night with me, 

With lanterns overhead like fireflies, 

Beside the Tea-House of the Slender Tree 

And looking at me first with tender eyes? 

I never see a paper lantern now 

Without remembering that wordless vow. 


IV 

Stars in mid-ocean, and that place alone 

Seem to have meanings that we cannot 
mark 

At home—so has the warm and throbbing 
dark 

Significance peculiarly its own. 

The ceaseless pulsing of the engines lent 

A rhythm to our thoughts, and the sea- 
sound 

A melody. At last we two had found 

A medium to make us eloquent. 


How happy was it then that no cruel fate 

Made manifest the soon-appointed end 

Of so much joy, but kept inviolate 

That sweet communion between friend and 
friend. 

We a not know the journey’s end would 
e 

A very different one for you and me. 


V 
Yet I am singularly blessed, who knew 
Two lovely things, a country and a friend, 
Both beautiful, and if this be the end 
Appointed, it is I no less than you 
Who must accept it, passive though unre- 
signed. 
If I have lost you, wholly and too soon 
I had you once, an undeserved boon, 
And thus I cannot cry “Unkind! Unkind !” 
Nay, rather, though the pain were twice as 
great 
I am compelled to rise and testify 
My everlasting gratitude instead. 
I cannot quite cry out against my fate 
Because of what we knew once, you and I, 
But you, I think, are happier, being dead. 





EDITH LENT 
Second Prize 








Farewell Call 


Forgive me if I do not try to share 

The = pretense that you exact from 
a —- 

—_? month I shall go home, and in the 
all 

We'll move to that new house across the 
square!” 

oo while all the time, beside your 
chair 

I see the shadow that has grown so tall. 


We have been friends, and very soon we 
part 

Can you not find more fitting things to say 

Than that your sister’s friends have gone 
away 

And Cousin Jane sent you an apple tart? 

Is it so dreadful that your tired heart 

Must stop so soon? Death comes to all 
some day. 


My dear, my dear, I cannot bear to see 

Your frightened face deny what is so plain, 

And deprecate. the sudden, strangling pain 

That grows more sharp each day. You 
ring for tea, 

And, when I must pretend I do not see, 

Steady your shaking cup to drink again. 


Perhaps next time I come you will be dead 

With solemn flowers massed about your 
bier 

You cannot see, and sobs you cannot hear ; 

Your mourning family grouped about your 
head, 

And I, as now, sitting quite quiet here. 


O! While you breathe and hear and speak 
and see, 

Talk to me! 

Now, while we sit so close. 
are dead 

My dear, you cannot then confide in me. 

Speak! Will you chatter on and drink 
your tea 

And leave these vital, burning words un- 
said? 


Tell me what it is you dread! 
When you 


Alas! Once more not bold enough to 
speak 
I set my teacup down and meet your eyes 


That bar me out, the traitor mouth that 


tries 

To frame a gay farewell. The flesh is 
weak. 

“T’ll see you soon again?” “Of course! 
Lies! Lies! 


I drop a casual kiss upon your cheek..... 
—Edith Lent. 


I Draw A Line 
(for Girl) 


By C. William Sorenson, Cleveland High 


School, Cranford, N. J. Third Prize, 
Poetry Division. Miss Ruth T. Barker, 
Teacher. 

I 


I draw a tangent on the moon 
But it fades away too soon; 


I draw an angle to a star 
But the distance is too far; 


Then I draw a line right through 
The middle of the night to you... 


Now it stays there very bright 
Outshining any starry light. 

II 
Suddenly I find I’m thrown 
Upon the ground all alone. 
I pick myself up from the ground 
And blinking hard, I look around. 


(Very queer, I thought to say, 
Being here in this way.) 





I gaze around with timid eyes 
From earth to trees and then to skies; 


I find that I am standing where 
Rows of corn stalks stick the air; 


All is silent, very still, 
Except my heartbeats’ thunder thrill. 


And then I see a star fall down; 
Another leaves its nightly crown, 


Until three fall to where I stay. 
(And I had thought to get away.) 


Then I hear peculiar sound 
High above the furrowed ground; 





CHRISTIAN WILLIAM SORENSON 
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I 100k into the noisy sky 

And this the sight that meets my eye: 
The moon I see split in half; 

I think it queer, I try to laugh. 

One half falls into the field 

Very silver like a shield; 

The stars above this half move round, 
Blazing sky, blazing ground— 


They speed circles round the moon, 
Circles ending all too soon. 

Above my head I hear a hum: 

The other half, a nendulum, 

Swings across the sky and back 

On a curving silver track. 

The night’s a clock (I thought) to me, 
Ticking time, eternity— 

Stars are seconds burning bright 

In the ticking of the night. 

Then I chance to look around 

And see more stars upon the ground, 
Arranged in geometric plan, 

Figures never made by man, 


Circles, squares, and different angles, 
Structural shapes in hazy tangles. 


III 


Then a searchlight cut the night 
With the sharpness of its light, 


And in the space between the two 
I saw a vision all in blue. 


And I cried aloud to see 
God standing there in front of me. 


He stood there like a flower sweet; 
Night changed to a heavenly street. 


And all around Him shone His glory 
Just as you read in Bible story; 
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Seven angels round Him stood 
Singing aloud of brotherhood ; 


Each one bore a shining light, 
Making gloom clear to my sight. 


And there I saw in front of me 
The fable of eternity. 


All the pain and sorrow felt 
Touched my heart and left a welt; 


All the joy and gladness known 
Came to me, while all alone. 


I bowed in prayer to Him above, 
Asking for His tender love. 


I felt a glory enter me, 
The light'that shines eternally. 


Somewhere a freight-train rattled past: 
I knew the sight would end at last. 


A cloud came down from up above, 
Hiding the One who taught me love; 


Lightning sewed the sky together, 
All the night was clement weather ; 


The moon went up to where it should 
And all the stars. Alone I stood 


Beneath the sky and breathed a prayer 
To Him who thinketh everywhere. 


God, I thought, is very good, 
I would join His brotherhood ; 


I would know the friendless breed, 
Help them, serve them in their need; 


I would be a part of God 
Instead of human, earthly sod. 


IV 
I draw a tangent on the moon 
From October to next June; 


I draw an angle from a star, 
Wishing to be where you are; 


And then I draw a line right through 
The middle of the night to you.. 


Now it stays there very bright 
Outshining any starry light. 


The Day the World Ended 


People were going about their business. 
Suddenly there were no people, 
And no business. 


Time observed wistfully that there was 
One less toy to fool with, 
And down through the last extremities 
Floated the dust 
Of a broken world. 
—Glen William Baxter, 17, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
Miss Jean S. Roberts, Teacher. 


Reflections in the Arkansas 
River 


At West Tulsa five hundred thousand tons 
of concrete leap the Arkansas River. 

At West Tulsa they put an oil derrick in 
the middle of the Arkansas. 


The river flowing with slow brown 

thoughts : 

remembering stone agonies of low hills 
that were mountains; 

remembering smoke in the scrub-oak hills, 

rock-red hills, mist-blue hollows; 

remembering Comanches, Cherokees, 
Osages, 

the birth of war-lords and the death of 
war-lords ; 

remembering canoes like leaves blown on 
the water, 

the fords where pioneers made wounds 
of wagon-wheels and hoofs ; 

remembering the feel of stone and steel 

stabbed into the mud and rock. 


Never mind, I can wait, 
I can flow and wait. 


Have I -not waited three millions of years, 
felt them come and go? 

Have I not flowed cool and deep through 
the coming and going of peoples and 
gods? 


Build bridges, towers, derricks, railroads. 
I will carry them to the sea in little 
pieces like shells. 


Come, go, 

I shall stay and make a softer bed for 
wandering, I shall be wandering when 
lichens have forgotten the bridges and 
the Philtower and the Boston Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


At West Tulsa five hundred thousand tons 
of concrete leap the Arkansas River. 

There are reflections of trucks and men ig- 
noring the Arkansas River at sixty miles 


an hour. 
—Glen William Baster. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, you are a giant— 

A mighty, mulatto giant— 

Grinning, sweating, breathing through 
soot-clogged nostrils, 

Dumping dark red ore into seething, man- 
made hells, 

Shoveling coke in with the ore, 

Mixing limestone in with the ore and the 
coke, 

Dumping ore . . . dark red like the dried- 
up blood of a man, 

Shoveling coke . . . black and porous like 
the charred bones of a man, 

Mixing limestone . . . pallid like the face 
of a sick, hungry child, 

Playing with chilled, blue-gray steel— 

Blue-gray like the veins in a choking man’s 
neck, 


Cunningly, you rule the mills, 

The state, the people, the money of the 
people. 

Why not? You gave ’em the mills, gave 
’em the money. 

You sit in a stuffy room with a cigar and 
a derby, 

Or you loiter in marble lobbies with 

A cigarette and a silk topper. 

You grab, you squeeze, you clutch. 

What’s not yours you'll make yours. 

What’ll you do when you get it? 

Spend it to get more. 


You are immensely rich; you are desper- 
ately poor. 

You live in great houses, with proud 
chimneys and green lawns; 

You live in black, stacked-up holes, 

Where your sunsets, sunrises, rainbows 

Are the colored smokes of mills—red, 
yellow, black. 


You laugh, you play, you work, and steal. 
You dump ore, shovel coke, boss, build. 
And all the time three rivers flow, 
Three silent, ugly rivers, 
Acrid, like the sweat of a man. 
Ceaseless as woman’s tears. 
—Robert Way Crist, 17, 
Aspinwall (Pa.) High School, 
Miss M. B. McConaughey, Teacher. 


Signal Hill 


Hundreds of black derricks against grey 
skies ... 

About these derricks is a hazy diffusion of 
light that makes them stand out in bold 
relief like a vivid wood-cut. 

The huge towers of black lattice-work 
diminish to filmy daggers of lace filigree 
in the distance. 

Everywhere there are signs of activity; 
black beams moving up and down like the 
wooden heads of carved animals; spurts 
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of steam issuing regularly from ebony 
pipes; traveling blocks ascending and 
descending the derricks. 

The working men that come and go are 
only incidental; they do not detract from 
the magnitude of the scene. 

They remain somber, hard-edged creatures 
clad in dungarees. 

Stalking through the forest -of black 
stalagmites, one loses all sense of in- 
dividuality and becomes a meaningless 
atom... 

At the base of one of these black towers 
the sky peeps through thousands of little 
facets... 

There are ladders that stretch endlessly 
upward to the sky and tiers of platforms 
that grow smaller and smaller, termi- 
nating at the top in the derrick crown. 

The derrick is a solitary motionless thing 
of beauty. 

Motionless save for the beam that moves 
constantly up and down... with a 
creaking sound. 


II 

At night Signal Hill seems alive rever- 
berating with pulsating rhythms. 

The rigs loom threatening with their dark 
apertures and loopholes, their sinister 
ropes, coils, and cables. 

There are hundreds of little lights that 
hover about the derricks like vague con- 
stellations that have strayed too far, 
clouds of steam float about the feet of 
the towers, giving the impression of a 
marsh with fog blowing in . 

But the pinnacles untouched rise up and 
seem to mingle with the stars that pierce 
the night. 

Sometimes strong lights fall upon the 
patches of steam and bring out their 
whiteness against the criss-cross of a 
derrick. 

These lights reveal snatches of activity 
here and there... 

Maybe a battery of boilers with vapor 
issuing from pipes; maybe a knot of men 
wrestling and groping with machinery. 

These working men scurry to and fro . 

- from light to darkness and back. 

Their immense shadows are distorted, 
menacing. 

The scintillating, inconstant lights of the 
city lie below and are mirrored to a 
softer degree in the heavens above. 

The moon is a parachute with a tiny star 
tied to the end of it... 

—Tom Alden Cullen, 17, 

— High School, Long Beach, 

aity., 


Miss Marie Maples Preston, Teacher. 





Words 
Of you 
I’ve made a crystal ball, 
A sky of blue, 
A tree of bloom. 
I wove of you 
A song to sing; 
A gleaming phrase. 
All soft things gave I unto you; 
But you—, 
You gave no pleasing thanks, 
No breath of courtesy. 


Since gentler things, 

Will please you not; 

I’ll be no longer yours, 

With words I'll scratch 

My face and hands; 

And bruise my arms 

With song. 

By words I’ll know my enemies, 
With words I'll wound my friends. 
Now will my old 

Old Joy of Life be gone, 

Since I have turned you out. 





—— 
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Oh tall and straight the word, 
As she stood by the flowering tree. 
Her eyes were 
Clear as the crystal ball; 
Her hair became the phrase’s 
Now have you spoken well, 
Oh poet, 
Since lips 
Have made a challenge, 
And a flare of courage, 
A map of truthful words. 
Not as a shoeless mendicant, 
Nor as a secret priest; 
Not in rags of servility 
3ut straightly clad in verities, 
Swift and sure as a bird of the air— 
Making the curve of your flight to me 
Clean and stinging and fine.” 
—Ruth Gardner, 16, 


Sacramento (Calif.) High School, 


Miss Sara C. Ashby, Teacher. 


Miser Ego 


There’s not enough of sky for me to see! 
There’s such a lack of sky! 
The sky is everywhere; 
It falls beyond the eye! 

But O! there’s not enough of sky for me. 


There’s not enough of song for me to sing! 
All songs seem like one song. 
There’s singing everywhere; 
My heart is full of song! 

But O! there’s not enough of song for me. 


There’s not enough of anything for me! 
No self-satiety. 
And I am everywhere! 
There is so much of me! 
But O! there’s not enough of me for me. 
—Leo Grachow, 16, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Bronx, 


New York City, 


Mr. M. T. Kwit, Teacher. 


On Crossed Out Lines 


Ghosts of crossed out lines 

Haunt me as I write; 
Awkward and trite 
Black scrawls on white. 


Each one died its death 
On a little cross, 
And each one was 
The saddest loss. 


You and I are lines; 

When He is in doubt, 
Then does He not 
Have us crossed out? 


—Leo Grachow. 


Grains of Sand 


Look at those men, my son— 

Those wrinkled old men, 

Twisted and bent and dried 

Like dead autumn leaves. 

Look at them; 

They are literary; 

They are intellectuals— 

ae men (for they themselves have told 
us). 

They live above the clouds, these men, 

Above even the cirrus—the ice clouds. 

They write books for each other— 

Heavily worded, impractical books ; 

And great is he whose ideas are most use- 
less. 

Sometimes they drop a haughty glance 

Toward us, the common people; 

But they quickly turn away— 

Turn back to their exclusive realms of 
thought 

And breathe prayers of thanks to their lit- 
tle paper gods. 

Yes, they are great men, my son— 

themselves with 


Too great to concern 


worldly cares, 


Too great to work at useful tasks. 
(Or is theirs useful labor ?) 
Look at them again. 

Do you think of cobwebs, 

And attics that are dim and musty? 
I wonder if they are really human— 
Those intellectuals— 

Those thinkers. 


Soon they vill die; 
One by one they will go into that other 
room. 
And newspapers and magazines and nations 
will mourn. 
“A great man is dead,” they will say. 
“Te. the people will echo, “a great man 
is dead.” 
Then some sceptic will rise and ask, 
“Why is he great? 
What has he done for the world?” 
And the people will look at each other. 
They will look uneasy and whisper, 
“Be quiet, you must not say that.” 
—William Benbow Edgerton, 17, 
Greensboro (N. C.) High School, 
Miss Marjorie Craig, Teacher. 


The Satirists 
(Written by a Romanticist) 

Let’s raise the two-edged sword again on 
high, 

Let’s chop away at all conventions here; 

Let’s prove that man likes not what is 
most dear, 

And show that we speak truth, although 
we lie. 

These men do this, 
die ; 

They trust in some harsh God, 


we'll say, until they 


or rather 


follow _ blindly wide-mouthed 
seer 
And fall in fear at any unknown cry. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Honorable Mention Students in the Poetry Division 


Glenn William Bazter, Betty 


Brooke Byrne 


Tom Cullen, 


Emily Ruth 


Thomas, Adrian Janes, 


ulsa, Okla. Lynn, Mass. Long Beach, Calif. Sacramento, Calif. Rockford, il. 


William B. Edgerton, 


1 D Bell 
os a Greensboro, N. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Ruth Gardner, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Robert Way Crist 
Aspinwall, Pa. 


Leo Grachow 
The Bronx, New York 





God Dies 


By Frances Farmer, West Seattle High School, Seatile, Washington 


First Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards :: Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 


O one ever came to me and said, 
N “You're a fool. There isn’t such 
a thing as God. Somebody’s been stuff- 
ing you.” It wasn’t a murder. I think 
God just died of old age. And when I 
realized that he wasn’t any more, it 
didn’t shock me. It seemed natural and 
right. 

Maybe it was because I was never 
properly impressed with a religion. I 
went to Sunday school and liked the 
stories about Christ and the Christmas 
star. They were beautiful. They made 
you warm and happy to think about. 
But I didn’t believe them. The Sunday 
School teacher talked too much in the 
way our grade school teacher used to 
when she told us about George Wash- 
ington. Pleasant, pretty stories, but not 
true. 

Religion was too vague. God was 
different. He was something real, some- 
thing I could feel. But there were only 
certain times when I could feel it. I 
used to lie befween cool, clean sheets 
at night after I’d had a bath, after I 
had washed my hair and scrubbed my 
knuckles and finger nails and teeth. 
Then I could lie quite still in the dark 
with my face to the window with the 
trees in it, and talk to God. “I am clean, 
now. I’ve never been as clean. [ll 
never be cleaner.” And somehow, it 
was God. I wasn’t sure that it was... 
just something cool and dark and clean. 


That wasn’t religion, though. There 
was too much of the physical about it. 
I couldn’t get that same feeling during 
the day, with my hands in dirty dish 
water and the hard sun showing up the 
dirtiness on the roof-tops. And after a 
time, even at night, the feeling of God 
didn’t last. I began to wonder what the 
minister meant when he said, “God, the 
father, sees even the smallest sparrow 
fall. He watches over all his children.” 
That jumbled it all up for me. But I 
was sure of one thing. If God were a 
father, with children, that cleanness I 
had been feeling wasn’t God. So at 
night, when I went to bed, I would 
think, “I am clean. I am sleepy.” And 
then I went to sleep. It didn’t keep me 
from enjoying the cleanness any less. 
I just knew that God wasn’t there. He 
was a man on a throne in heaven, so he 
was easy to forget. 

Sometimes I found he was useful to 
remember ; especially when I lost things 
that were important. After slamming 
through the house, panicky and breath- 
less from searching, I could stop in the 
middle of a room and shut my eyes. 
“Please God, let me find my red hat 
with the blue trimmings.” It usually 
worked. God became a_super-father 
that couldn’t spank me. But if I want- 
ed a thing badly enough, he arranged it. 

That satisfied me until I began to fig- 
ure that if God loved all his children 
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Prize 


equally, why did he bother about my 
red hat and let other people lose their 
fathers and mothers for always? I be- 
gan to see that he didn’t have much to 
do about hats or people dying or any- 
thing. They happened whether he 
wanted them to or not, and he stayed 
in heaven and pretended not to notice. 
I wondered a little why God was such 
a useless thing. It seemed a waste of 
time to have him. After that he be- 
came less and less, until he was... 
nothingness. 

I felt rather proud to think that I 
had found the truth myself, without 
help from any one. It puzzled me that 
other people hadn’t found out, too. 
God was gone. We were younger. We 
had reached past him. Why couldn’t 
they see it? It still puzzles me. 


Honorable Mention Students in the Essay Division 


Betty Bolinger 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Jack Moore 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sara Louise Allen 
Cranford, N. J. 


Grace Dorothy Storer 
Aberdeen, Idaho 


Richard Brown Baker 
Providence, R. 1. 


Beatrice Hall 
Highland Park, Ii. 


Dorothy Bolton 
Norristown, Pa. 


Idena Beatrix McFadin 
Itus, Okla. 


Lucy Schacht 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gerhard Ehmann 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Windows 


By Chanyce Barnes, Deerfield-Shields H. S., Highland Park, Ill. 


Second Prize, Essay Division, Scholastic Awards :: Teacher, Miss Edith Morgan 


ALWAYS did enjoy a train ride. 

There is something about just sitting 
and seeing life passing before my eyes, 
always in a mood to suit my mood, that 
fascinates me. It is like the miniature 
plays that the Beast made possible for 
Beauty to call to view at will. There 
is never a lack of interesting matter in 
the pantomime of life. 

There is a certain trip which I have 
often taken and hope to take many 
times more. It is on the elevated which 
starts at the city limits and from there 
winds its way to the very center of 
Chicago. As it goes, life of every type 
in the big metropolis passes before me, 
dream-like in all its phases. 

These rides are always interesting, 
but never twice alike. Each time I see 
something that I have never noticed be- 
fore. Sometimes, before I start, some- 
thing makes me want to notice some 
special thing; at other times I just hap- 
pen to notice things. 

The other day I made this trip, and 
before I started I decided to focus my 
attention on windows. I have always 
been interested in windows. I can re- 
member when I was a very tiny child 
standing with awe before the windows 
of our town bank. The huge sheet of 
clear glass and the big gilt words, “State 
Bank of Area,” glowing in grandeur, 
always impressed me. 

On the far south side of Chicago, in 
the residential district, there stands an 
old, gray-stone, vine-covered house with 
many pointed roofs and oddly interest- 
ing chimneys. Behind one of the largest 
of these chimneys, set in one of the 
shingled peaks and festooned with stray 
tendrils of vines, is a mysterious little 
window. It could be discovered only 
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CHANYCE BARNES 
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from one point For several years I 
lived there as a pupil when it was called 
a “private boarding school for young 
ladies.” 

It was this window which started a 
series of escapades in search of a sup- 
posed blind attic in which, it was be- 
lieved, there were hidden all kinds of 
impossible treasures. Our maneuvers in 
search: of these treasures were daily, 
though no more frequent than the en- 
suing punishments, but our spirits re- 
mained undaunted. Tales passed around 
about skeletons in the big chimney, 
noises on the back stairway—which, by 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Familiar Essay Awards, 1931 

First Prize ($100): Frances Farmer, West Seattle High School, Seattle, 
Wash. ‘God Dies.”” Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 

Second Prize ($50): Chanyce Barnes, 14, Deerfield-Shields High School, 
Highland Park, Ill. ‘“‘Windows.” Teacher, Miss Edith Morgan. 

Third Prize ($25): Marguerite Griffith, 16, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla. “‘On Outgrowing One’s Family.” ‘Teacher, Miss Lulu Beckington. 

Honorable Mention ($10 each:) Richard Brown Baker, 18, Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R . 
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16, St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘“‘The Outlaw.” Teacher, 
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Ruth Kunselman 
Phoenix, 
Ast 


Ariz. 


Frank Berkenkotter 
Bellows 


Seattle, Wash. 
2nd Prize, Bellows 


Albert H. Heath 
Olympia, Wash. 
Prize, 


Peter Daswick 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
3rd Prize, Bellows 1st 


Hilaire Mac 
Prize, Pictorial 


Robert J. Schultz 
Fort Worth, 
2nd Prize, 


exas Oak Park, Iii. 


Edward Jung 
Oakland, Calif. 
Pictorial 3rd Prize, Pictorial 2nd Prize, Higgins 
Hon. Men., Pictorial 


Ellsworth Simpson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Blue Ribbon, 


Jacob Krakowsky 
Pictorial 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Blue Ribbon 
Pictorial 


Galen Potter Arnold Friberg 
Stockton, Calif. Phoenix, Aris. 
Ist Prize, 


Prints 2nd Prize, Prints 


Andrew V. Tymon Gertrude Polster 
Bloomfield, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 
3rd Prize, ] 


Prints Ist Prize, 


John Bart 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Design 2nd Prize, 


Design 


Selma Nelson Jacquelyn J. Jones 
Pittsburg, Calif. Marion, Ind 
3rd Prize, Design 


David King 
lst Prize, Sculpture 


Howard Bilyeu Grace Mielke Jeanette Delbon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Highland Pk., Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Ripon, Calif. 
1st Prize, Pottery 2nd Prize, Pottery 3rd Prize, 


Pottery Ist Prize, Textile 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
2nd Prize, Textile 
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Ist Prize, 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
3rd Prize, Carnegie 


David Edgar 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mary Blackinton Corrine Hansen 
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Ist Prize, Jewelry 2nd Prize, Jewelry 3rd Prize, Jewelry 


Minn. 


Irene Saliter 
Detroit, Mich. 
1st Prize, Metals 


Peter Rembert 
3rd Prize, Textile 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
3rd Prize, 
Metal Work 


Thomas Hogle 
nn Arbor, Mich. 
2nd Prize, 


Herbert Maselkoski 
Soap Sculpture 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
3rd Prize, 
Soap Sculpture 


Peter Murnak Frank Besedick 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hamilton, Ohio 
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Albert Mackevich 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Dayton, Ohio 
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On Outgrowing One’s Family 


By Marguerite Griffith, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Third Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 
Teacher, Miss Lulu B. Beckington 


AM undeniably a member of the pro- 
letariat. My forefathers did not come 
over on the Mayflower, and my parents 
have not made a fortune either by man 
ufacturing “Sally’s Scented Soap” or by 
playing the stock market. Our family his- 
tory is quite free from any spectacular 
breach-of-promise suits or murder cases. 
The only important thing in connection 
with my family is that my great-uncle 
knew a cousin of Abraham Lincoln. 

My father has never tried on a tuxedo, 
much less owned one, and my mother has 
a fondness for boiled cabbage. Where I 
inherited my ambitions to move in “high 
society” is quite unexplainable, but the 
fact remains that I pronounce “either” as 
“i-ther” and like caviar (I’ve tasted it 
twice, so I know I do). 

Please do not confuse my ideas with 
those of William in Tarkington’s Seven- 
teen. He tried to reform his family; I 
have completely given up any such pro- 
cedure. My parents insist that liver and 
onions is a delicious dish. My two small 
brothers will not, on any condition, bathe 
oftener than thrice a week. And do I 
plead with my mother to substitute chicken 
a la king at our evening meals? With my 
two brothers to take a bath every morn- 
ing. Nay! 
dom when I catch a whiff of onion, and 
say not a word. When [ notice any evi- 
dence that Carol failed to wash behind his 
ears, I merely smile pityingly and pass on. 

Nevertheless, the sensation is not exactly 
pleasant when I am entertaining some one 
I particularly wish to impress, to have 
George shout downstairs, “Hay, Mom! 
Where’s my other shirt?” 

Why must I belong to such a family? 
Why couldn’t George and Carol be nice 
little brothers that wear. white collars and 
read poetry? Why isn’t our living room 


replete with rickety old antiques instead 
of with ordinary installment-plan over- 





I enjoy a feeling of martyr-~ 





MARGUERITE GRIFFITH 
Third Prize 


stuffed sofa and chairs, with the inevitable 
floor lamp? Why couldn’t Mater be the 
bridge champion of the city, instead of be- 
ing so extremely fond of parcheesi? 

There is no help for the matter at the 
present time, but one thing is certain. If 
ever a rich but unknown uncle in Aus- 
tralia leaves me a few millions, I am going 
to build a magnificent home for girls who 
have outgrown their families. We'll have 
anchovies and canapes and caviar half a 
dozen times each day, and sit around in 
a modernistic living room, wearing Russian 
pajamas, between times. 

But sometimes, in the midst of this neat 
little plan, I wonder. Would I ever get 
lonesome for liver and onions, or wish that 
I could just once repress the desire to say 
“Don’t you ever brush your hair, George?” 














Carter Manuscript Awards 


First Prize ($25): Elizabeth 
Aherne, 16, John W. Hallahan High 
School, Germantown, Pa. Teacher, 
Sister M. John Evangelist. 


Second Prize ($15): Penelope 
Papafrangos, 17, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
Teacher, Mr. Theodore Pease. 


Third Prize ($10): Glenn Eugene 
Shook, 19, Mattoon, (Ill.) H. S. 


Fourth Prize ($7.50): Marilea 
Marie Latham, 17, Gordo, (Ala.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mr. W. O. Wooley. 


Honorable Mention ($5 Carter 
Fountain Pen): Emma Leah Kern, 
17, Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Rita 
Mary O’Donnell, 16, John W. 
Hallahan H. S., Germantown, Pa.; 
Willyan Christine Snow, 14, Waco, 
(Texas) H. S.; Mildred Cryer, 16, 
Trap (Md.) H. S.; Lenora M. 
Freed, East Palestine (Ohio) m. &. 
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Cossiiatulatiang| 


to every contestant 
for the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


and to every student who 

was inspired to improve 

his handwriting by the 

Carter prizes in penman- 
ship 


HETHER 
prize winner or not, you have 
benefited because of the cre- 
ative work you have done in 
competing for these awards. 
Such interest, enthusiasm 
and hard work, carried on 


throughout life, will be lib- 


erally rewarded. The Carter’s 





Ink Company wishes you 


success. 
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Stanley Kearl Nevian Chess Laughton White Virginia McElroy Salvatore Lodoco Effie Lou Sexton Arthur Ottowitz the 
Waterbury, Conn. Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. Oak Park, Ill. New York City Ventura, Calif. Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial H. M. Pictorial 





Ruth Miller Paul Kubitschek Alba Bush Daniel Marks Francis Jonanie Donald Stebbing Marion Hay, Jr. th 
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Betty Payne Jacqueline Foster Joe Rohrer | Virginia Richards Dorothy Chisenhall 
Kansas City, Mo. Washington, D. C. Cincinnati, Ohio ww” ton, Pa. 
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ort Worth, Texas New Britain, Conn. Ph 
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Windows 


(Continued from page 15) 

the way, was a circular one—and men seen 
prowling around after dark, all of which 
filled our young minds for many months. 
What excitement one innocent, obscure 
little window can cause! It may have been 
these childish memories which led me to 
observe windows that day. 

Leaving Howard Street, the train passed 
through the Rogers Park apartment house 
district. For a long time we rolled past 
the backs of these apartments, row upon 
row, each apartment having from three to 
six boxed-in back stairways, each floor 
having two back doors, and by each back 
door a kitchen window and a garbage pail. 

One of these windows had a bright green 
sill, and inside I could see the typical 
checkered kitchen curtain. That was all I 
really saw, but in my mind’s eye I saw 
and I knew it was there. Behind that win- 
dow must have been the typical bright, 
linoleum-covered floor, the little gas stove, 
an enameled kitchen table, and on the wall, 
the blue and white china Dutch clock. Any 
north-side apartment kitchen would be lost 
without these articles, and they seldom 
vary. Back of such a window is always 
found a characteristic odor, the combina- 
tion of steam heat, poor ventilation, and 
close-quarters cooking. 

The city is becoming more smoky as we 
come nearer the Loop. The train rumbles 
on, squeaking distractedly on the sharp 
turns. Just now there comes into view a 
window in which I have always been espe- 
cially interested. It is a dirty,tall window, 
set in the maroon brick wall_of the Lane 
Technical High School. It is the same pat- 
tern as a hundred other windows in that 
same noble institution. But this wndow, 
my window, is always partly open. Beyond 
its smoky glass I see a yellowed, time- 
worn globe. The general air of this dingy 
window, disclosing its venerable little 
globe, is that of neglect and poverty min- 
gled with a self-sacrificing sense of study. 

The train is now passing through the 
negro district of the near north side of 
Chicago. Here I see another window which 
I have noticed before. It is a dirty frame 
house covered with tattered remnants of 
once gaudy designs. Just beside the win- 
dow hangs a battered dishpan. The win- 
dow is raised and the glass is badly 
patched. On the sill a bowl of food is set 
out to cool next to an empty milk bottle 
which is just dirty enough to attract 
hordes of flies. Inside the window I see 
the tousled black head of a pickaninny. I 
dare say the little scamp is contemplating 
the bowl; but no, he has done more than 
that, for a fat ebony finger pops into his 
mouth. 

We are now only a few minutes from 
the river. The smoke is denser, just here, 
than it is even in the Loop itself, because 
here most of the factories are located. And 
here is the grimiest, dingiest, oldest of the 
grimy, dingy, and old blocks in this part of 
Chicago. Its windows are as dirty as it is. 
No wonder, then, that by contrast my at- 
tention is called to the one clean, bright 
window in the upper floor of this building. 

3ehind the glistening glass hang snowy 
curtains that must be washed every day to 
keep them so clean in such an infernally 
filthy district. On the sill is a pot of crim- 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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ily gripped smaller handle. 
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at less than the Top-Flite because we’ ve 


strung the Eagle with Damproof. Of 
course, the $15 Top-Flite’s split gut is 
more resilient. But Damproof is so 
wonderfully durable that the Eagle can 
play right through an entire season with- 
out a single restringing. 

Play your game with greater speed— 
play the Eagle! At your pro’s, your 
sporting goods dealer’s or department 
store you’ll find the Eagle that’s ‘“just 
right’’ for you in balance, weight and 
feel. Get it today—for only $10! 
Running a close race with the Top-Flite are 
the Davis Cup and the Gold Star—both $15. 
The All-American is an expert’s racket for 
only $8. The Columbia at $6, and the Comet 
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Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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**Scholastic” awards in this 

year’s contest. We hope that 

their success will encourage them 

to greater endeavor and continued 


progress. 


The standard of work sent in was so high 

that it was diffieult to seleet the winners. A 
great many drawings not receiving awards in- 
dieated unusual artistic talent. and we believe 
those making them should choose art as a profession. 





Due to the phenomenal growth of advertising, art has 

become a most worthwhile vocation. In addition to be- 

ing a fascinating profession it also brings good salaries to 
these willing te work. 


Enthusiasm and perseverance are two very valuable aids to 
suceess in art. Another is the ability to select reliable, trust- 
worthy art materials. 


When an artist is at work he needs materials that respond read- 
ily to his touch and that help him express his creative ideas. 


“Old Faithful’? art materials are famous for their fineness of texture, 
high standard of quality, and unusual brilliance. Professional 
artists and teachers are delighted with the new “Tuned 
Palette” on which “Old Faithful” color products are based. 


pti et on Aig The “Tuned Palette” development enables the artist to use ex- 
( ceptionally brilliant colors together and yet obtain perfect 
eolor harmonies. This asset is of extreme value in the modern 

trend toward rich and brilliant color. 


Among the products coming in the “Tuned Palette’ 
hues are the crayons “Crayonex”, “Crayograph”., and 
*Pastelle” and the popular “Prang”’ Water Colors and 
*Prang”’ Tempera Colors. 


Keep in touch with the makers of “Old 

Faithful’ art materials and you will have 

1931 - friends who will help you on your way 
1932 to art success. 


The Ameriean Crayon Company 

es its pl e im again 
spensoring the Scholastic Award 
fer best werk im Crayons, Water 
Celers, or Tempera. This may be fer illustra- 
tiens, decorations, landscapes, figures, still- 
life, portrait or applied design. 


Fg 5 
The prizes consist of a first prize of fifty THE AMERIGAN ‘f] CRAYON COMPANY 
dollars: second prize of twenty-five dollars; yi 
third prize of fifteen dollars and ten honora- 
ble mentions of “Prang” Tempera Sets for eS fe - Loety SECOND StRare 
the best werk in Crayons, Water Colors or OR NTA FS a lee 
Tempera. 
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Journey Together’ (Oil), by Peter Daswick, 
15, Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. First Prize, Pictorial Arts, $100. 


“Still Life’ (Oil), by Robert J. 

Schultz, 16, Fenwick High School, 

Oak Park, Illinois.. Third Prize, Pic- 
torial Arts, $25. 


“The Black Hat” (Charcoal), by Jacob 
Krakowsky, Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. One of a group 
awarded Special Mention, by the win- 
ner of the First Prize, George Bellows 
Memorial Award, 1930. 


"Lotus Land” (Charcoal), by Hilaire 
Macy, 12, Daggett Junior High School, 


Fort 


Worth, Texas. Second Prize, 
Pictorial Arts, $50. 


Twenty-one 





“Horses at Work on Capitol Grounds” 
(Pencil), by Albert Henry Heath, 16, W. W. 
Miller High School, Olympia, Washington. 
Third Prize, George Bellows Memorial Award, 
$50. 


“Northwest History” (Pastel-Polychrome Pen- 
cil), by Frank E. Berkenkotter, 22, Broad- 
way High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Second Prize, 
George Bellows 
Memorial 

Award, $75. 


» 


“Stepping Stones” (One of group of 

seven Linoleum Blocks in Color), by 

Galen D. Potter, Stockton High 

School, Stockton, California. First 
Prize, Prints, $100. 


"Noah’s Ark” (Woodcut), by Arnold Fri- 
berg, 16, Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


zona. Second Prize, Prints, $50. 


“Docks at Hoboken” (Etching), by 

Andrew V. Tymon, 16, Bloomfield 

High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Third Prize, Prints, $25. 
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GROUP OF SCULPTURE 
(Large, at right above) “Head,” by Jacquelyn Jones, 16, Marion (Ind.) H. S. 1st Prize 
$50. (Left to right, top row) “Mother Love,” by Marion Bachner, 16, Taylor Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., Hon. Men.; “Tim,” by Arthur Flannagan, 16, Mechanical Arts 
H. S., St. Paul, Minn., Hon. Men.; “Doughboy,” by Bernard Krauss, 14, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, 3rd Prize. (Left to right, front row) “Pelicans,” by Russell Barnett, 18, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh; “Saint,” by Albert Costanzo, 18, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
2d Prize; ‘Madonna and Child,” by Norma Erickson, 17, Sugar Creek H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo., Hon. Men. 


Birds and Flowers (Wall Paper or 

Cretonne), by Gertrude Polster, 16, 

Glenville H. §., Cleveland, O., First 
Prize, Decorative Design, $50. 


Divers, by John Bart, 15, Clifford 

B. Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Second Prize, Decora- 
tive Design, $25. 


Turquoise Seas, by Selma Nelson, 
14, Pittsburg (Calif.) High School, 
Third Prize, Decorative Design, $15. 
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"Steel Mill” (Pastel), by Peter Murnak, 19, 

Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.. - Rirgt, Prize, American Crayon 
Company Award, $50. 


Se 


eee ee ee eS 


“Haying” (Pastel), by Frank 

Besedick, 17, Hamilton (Ohio) 

High School. Second Prize, 

American Crayon Company 
Award, $25. 








Uta Paradisus” (Pen Drawing}, by 
Ay | David Hill, 15, East High School, 


2 


Cleveland, Ohio. Second Prize, 
Esterbrook Drawlet Pen Award, 
$15. 


“Village” (Pen Drawing), by Stephan 

Kubisak, South Hills High School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. First Prize, Esterbrook 
Drawlet Pen Award, $25. 








“The Filter,” (Pencil), by Harold War- 

ren, 16, Roosevelt High School, Oakland, 

California. Second Prize, Eldorado Master 
Drawing Pencil Award, $25. 
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GROUP OF POTTERY 
(Left to right, front row) Pitcher, by 
James Fisher, 17, Schenley H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Hon. Men.; Vase, by 
Paul Kucharyszyn, 16, West Technical 
H. §S., Cleveland, O., Hon. Men.; 
Pitcher, by Howard Bilyeu, 18, High- 
land Park (Mich.) H. S., 2d Prize, 
$25. (Left to right, second row) 
Vase, by William Higgins, 16, Schen- 
ley H. §&., Pittsburgh, Hon. Men.; 
Two-Mouthed Jug, by Jean Hughson, 
16, Highland Park (Mich.) H. &., 
Hon. Men.; Covered Jar, by Clara 
Diehl, 16, Wheeling (W. Va.) H. S., 
Hon. Men. (Left to right, back row) 
Wide-mouthed Vase, by David King, 
17, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, 1st 
Prize, $50; Vase, by Grace Mielke, 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Penna., 

3d Prize, $15. 


e 





tain Lake Road,” by George Shiffert, 17, Allentown (Pennsylvania) 
First Prize, Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award, $50. 


School. 


Page 
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"Backyards” (Colored Inks), by 

Edward Jung, 17, Technical High 

School, Oakland, California. Sec- 

ond Prize, Charles M. Higgins 
Award, $25. 


Suburban Home” (Colored Inks), by 

Robert Sherman, Ridgewood (New 

Jersey) High School. First Prize, 
Charles M. Higgins Award, $50. 


GROUP OF SOAP SCULPTURE 
(Left to right, front row) Group of three (small), by Kathryn Keillor, 17, Muskegon (Mich.) H. S., Ist Prize, $25; Sea Maiden, by Thomas 
Hogle, Ann Arbor (Mich.) H. S., 2d Prize, $15; Japanese Girl, by Edward Antosik, 18, Wyandotte (Mich.) H. S. (Left to right, back row) 
Indian, by Marion Office, 14, Colonel White H. S., Dayton, O.; German Band, by Herbert Moselkowski, 17, Union H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
3d Prize, $10, 
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GROUP OF JEWELRY 


Necklace and ring (bottom), by David Edgar, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1st Prize, $25. (Top row) 
Stud Case, by Blanche Sommerville, 16, Perry H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Hon. Men.; Silver and turquoise lavalliere, by 
Dorothy Weseman, 16, Gorton H. S., Yonkers, N. Y., Hon. 
Men.; Brooch and ring, by Mary Blackinton, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich., 2d Prize, $15. (Next row) Ring, 
by Keith Herb, 18, Manual Arts H. S., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Hon. Men.; Opal pendant and chain, by Thomas Netting, 
17, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. Men.; Ring, by 
Corinne Hanson, 14, Girls Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 3d Prize, $10. (Next row) Ring, by Eulalia Eck- 
stein, 14, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. Men. 






















Motif and Applications based on Amer- 
ican Sparrow Hawk; by Helen R. Brown, 
17, Notre Dame Convent, Staten Island, 
New York City. First Prize, Carnegie 
Museum Award, $50. 










az 





GROUP OF METAL WORK 
(Left to right, front row) Bowl, by Beatrice Barnes, 
18, Girls Vocational H. §., Minneapolis, Minn., Hon. 
Men.; Hexagonal Box, by Dean Thomson, 19, Cass 
Tech. H. §., Detroit, Mich., Hon. Men.; Small Chest, 
by Frederick Saunders, 16, Arsenal Tech. Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Hon. Men. (Middle row) Bowl, by 
Paul Thornberg, 16, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
2d Prize, $15. Silver box, by Irene Saliter, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, 1st Prize, $25; Large Chest, by 
Joe Slutsky, 16, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. 
Men. (Back row) Lantern, by Peter Rembert, 18, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 3rd Prize, $10; Tray, 
by William Hoyle, 19, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Hon. Men. 
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Counterpane (Woodblock on 
Muslin), by Jeanette Del- 
bon, Union High School, 
Ripon, California. First 
Prize, Design Applied to 
Textiles, $50. 


Cushion, by Irene Saliter, 17, Cass 

Technical High Schoo’, Detroit, 

Michigan. Third Prize, Design 
Applied to Textiles, $15. 


Wood Block on Linen, by 

Melvin Loy, 16, Arsenal 

Technical. Schools, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. Second Prize, 

Design Applied to Textiles, 
$25 


Hooked Rug, by Norma Carafalla, 

13, Paul Hoffman Junior High 

School, New York City. Honor- 

able Mention, Design Applied to 
Textiles, $10. 
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Emily Dickinson 


By Martan Ruth Degnan. Mt. St. Joseph Academy, West Hartford, Conn. 


First Prize, Literary Article 


- LL, anyway, you haven’t an Aunt 

Emily. Yours are just ‘auntie’ 
aunts, but I have an Aunt Emily.” Such 
was the crushing remark, intended to 
blight the life of a small neighbor boy, 
who had been caught cheating at croquet; 
but it expressed in littlke Martha Dickin- 
son’s words, the deep love and admiration, 
which she, as well as the other niece and 
nephew, felt for their aunt, the centenary 
of whose birth at Amherst in 1830, the 
world has recently commemorated. 

She was the especial champion and com- 
panion of the children, and statements 
by grown-ups, that they could not under- 
stand Emily’s poetry, were received with 
amazement and contempt by children— 
they always knew what she meant. 

Emily Dickinson was indeed a figure to 
challenge the imagination of a child, or 
grown-up either. Slight, colorless as a 
gardenia petal, except for brilliant lips, 
and having an abundance of that hair 
which Titian loved to paint, she never 
changed, never perceptibly grew older. 
Eager, active, she had a child’s impatience 
with delay, or repetition, and she hated 
details. It is said, that on one occasion, 
unexpected guests came to call, and Mrs. 


Dickinson, solicitous for their welfare, 
bustled about, inquiring whether they 


were warm enough, bringing out shawls 
and wraps, and again asking about their 
comfort, until Emily could stand it no 
longer. Jumping up, she politely asked the 
guests if she could not read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, recite the Lord’s 
prayer, or repeat the Ten Commandments 
for them! 

Emily loved flowers, and her niece, 
Madame Bianchi, remembers as the hap- 
piest hours of her life the Sunday morn- 
ings she used to spend with her beloved 
aunt in her conservatory. Emily has a 
lovely poem of these mornings: 





Literary Article Awards 

First Prize ($10): Marian Ruth 
Degnan, 17, Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy, Hamilton Heights, W. 
Hartford, Conn. “Emily Dickin- 


son.” Teacher, Sister Mary 
Stephen. 
Second Prize ($5): Barbara 


Badmington, 15, Manchester, 
(Conn.) H. S. “Odell Shepard— 
Philosopher and Essayist.”’ Teacher 
Miss Avis C. Walsh. 

Third Prize ($3): Louis Ralph 
Bossence, 16, Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. “Samuel Butler.”’ 
Teacher, Miss McCoy. 

Honorable Mention: Jane Gray, 
18, Central High School, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Teacher, Miss Kathryn Stiles; 
Maxine Farley, 16, McIntosh High 


School, Auburn, Ind., Teacher, 
Miss Carol Dawson; Madeline 
Calkins, Nome, (Alaska) H. S. 


Teacher, Miss Bertha L. Rambow; 
Ingrid Mathilde Strom, 18, Den- 
field H.S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Margaret Gatzweiler; Helen 


Catharina Sabine, 15, Ossining, 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 


Mary D. Baldwin. 











Teacher, Sister Mary Stephens 


“Some keep the Sabbath, going to Church; 
keep it, staying at home, 
With a bobolink for a chorister, 
And an orchard, for a dome. 


Some keep the Sabbath in surplice; 


I just wear my wings, 
And instead of tolling the bell for church, 
Our little sexton sings. 


God preaches—a noted clergyman 
And the sermon is never long, 
So instead of getting to heaven at last; 
I’m going all along!” 
This poem expresses the nature of Emily’s 
religion—she was a Theosophist, which 
means she worshipped God in the mani- 
festations of nature, and found Divinity in 
created things. 

The modern idea of Emily Dickinson is 
that of a somewhat eccentric recluse; but 
this is far from the truth. She had 
several very good friends, and her special 
confidante was her beloved “Sister Sue,” 
her brother’s wife. She was the first to 
realize that Emily was a mystic and a 
poet of great genius. It is to her, then, 
that we owe all that we have of Emily’s 
poetry, for she forbade the destruction of 
the poems, as Emily had requested, and 
collected them for publication. There 
seems to have been a deep spiritual bond 
between these two, and Emily turned to 
her sister-in-law in every difficulty and in 
every joy. 

As for her not appearing very often in 
public, there was ample reason for it. Life 
in the little New England hamlet of Am- 
herst, a hundred years ago, was not ex- 
actly a giddy social whirl. Gossipy tea- 
parties, and rare church socials were not 
the type of entertainment which would 
appeal to a mind of Emily’s calibre, nor 
her personal characteristics; and as there 
were very few other activities, it was per- 
fectly natural for her to remain quietly 
at home. Again, she loved her home and 
family, and was perfectly content with 
them. In fact, between Emily and her 
father there was a deep understanding 
and love, and when he died, it seemed as 
if a little bit of her heart died with him. 
She said of him that when her father 
was in a room, that room was full. 

Thus, we see that Emily Dickinson was 
complete unto herself, and in herself and 
in her home; and beyond these she had 
no need, for she found in them a universe: 

“There is a solitude of space, 
A solitude of sea, 

A solitude of death, but these 
Society shall he, 

Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 

A sou! admitted to itself, 
Finite infinity.” 

Truly “a soul admitted to itself,” Emily 
expressed in her letters and poems alike 
her intimacy with spiritual things. Deli- 
cate beauty, rich imagery, and the wisdom 
of immortality characterize her poems. 
They have a fairylike grace and in quaint 
word-pictures, convey moving thoughts. 
Her sentences are always short and to the 
point, and she always hurried at the end 
of each, as if she feared there mightn't 
be time to finish it. A letter, written on 
the day before her death, is a poem in two 
words ; 


“Little cousins— 
Called back. 
Emity.” 


Do you want the 
best new books? 


TRY THESE— 


GIRLS 


The WIND FROM SPAIN 
By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
A fascinating story of a girl who loses her 
memory in a shock, and thereby discovers 
in herself artistic talent. Illus. $2.00. 


FRENCH HEELS to SPURS 
By LORAINE HORNADAY FIELDING 
A contagiously enthusiastic record of a 
summer on a Western dude ranch. Illus. 
$2.00. 


THE SKY GIRL 

By DOROTHY VERRILL 
A girl's adventures in the air—a_ thor- 
oughly up-to-date story of sport and flying. 
Illus. $2.00. 





BOYS 


MAD ANTHONY 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


The thrilling life story of the most dashing 
American officer in the Revolutionary War. 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz. $2.00. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, 
BUCCANEER 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN 


The story of a great sea fighter, filled with 
adventure afloat and ashore. Illus. $2.00. 


MYSTERY ISLAND 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A boy detective takes charge of a robbery 
mystery in the Maine woods. Illus. $1.75. 


The BLACK WOLF MYSTERY 
By ROBERT JOSEPH DIVEN 

A mystery and camping story laid in 

Alaska. Illustrated by C. Livingston Bull. 

$2.00. 


SAM HOUSTON, PATRIOT 
By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 
A life of a great American frontiersman— 
“the best boys’ biography of 1930.” Illus. 
$2.00. 





On sale at all bookstores 
or direct from 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 
Extra copies of the Student-Writ- 
ten Number may be purchased for 
25 cents each (single) or 6 cents 
each (in quantities of ten or more). 
Address The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Going To College? 


Then read 


LARRY 


Thoughts of Youth 


—a real college man’s conception of 
campus life. 





—his intimate thoughts of girls, “blind 
dates,”” drinking, sports, fraternities,— 
revealed in his diary and letters to par- 
ents and “Girl.” (Not written for pub- 
lication.) 


Read LARRY to know what a college man really 
thinks. You'll get a real thrill from this live- 
wire book! 

Get your copy of LARRY today at your book- 
store, or send $1.25 direct to 


Department SS-1 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 





Book Review Contest 


The Deepening Stream, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


HE deepening stream of Mrs. Fisher’s 

own life has produced a novel rich in 
maturity. It is a novel of peacetime, war- 
time, and that period of unrest which con- 
nects the two. 

It is Matey’s story. Matey Gilbert is 
swept by the passing of years from the 
questioning four-year-old to a woman of 
ripeness. Realization is woven into her as 
she lives. She comprehends the real love 
in her parents’ relationship. Her own 
marriage, her two children, her part in the 
Great War, make her conscious of life’s 
realities. 

“There were before her long crooked 
years that could never be lived straight.” 
Those years were the deepening of Matey’s 
life stream. As do almost all of the 
author’s books, Matey’s story concerns the 
personal problems of ordinary family life. 
It deals with the eternal struggle to under- 
stand. 

The Deepening Stream is written with 
earnestness of purpose. I think it is the 
seeming reality of the book that makes it 
the intense and impressive story that it is. 
It seems impossible to me that there is no 
Rustdorf on the Hudson or Logan Bluffs 
in actuality. Those places supply localism 
to the story. But it is the introduction of 
the war in the last half that produces 
greatness of theme. 

In this long novel, character analysis is 
excellent. As I read, I know Matey and 
Adrian and Aunt Tryntje and the rest. 
Even the dog, whimsically named Sumner, 
is made a living thing by vivid portrayal. 
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ELDORADO PENCIL TALKS 


In a cLose-up such as this, detail is important. It can best 
be expressed by a strong light and shadow treatment. The 
vine seen through the gate was rendered in rather flat mass 
for the sake of silhouette interest. The drawing was made 
with Eldorado pencils 3B and 5B upon a kid-finish bristol, 
with a tortillon stump employed here and there to rub 
the tone slightly. 

In his depiction of this lovely ivy-covered arch, Ernest 
Watson reveals one of the many facets of use to which 
Eldorado, “the master drawing pencil,’ can be put. Write 
» for free chart telling correct degree leads to use in sketching. 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept., 115-J. 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Joseph Dixon 


ELDORADO AWARDS WINNERS IN “SCHOLASTIC CONTEST” ANNOUNCED IN THIS 
ISSUE OF “SCHOLASTIC” 





The Scholastic 





Book Review Awards 


First Prize ($10): Maurice O. 
Johnson, Norfolk, (Neb.) High 
School. 


Second Prize ($5): Robert Parker 
GrinnelJ, East Jr. High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Third Prize ($2.50): Mary Alice 
Cunningham, Polytechnic H. S., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Honorable Mention: Those pub- 
lished and Wayne Adamson, Ann 
Arbor, (Mich.) H. §S.; Elizabeth 
Neipp, Benjamin Franklin H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Sarah Gold- 
berg, Atlantic City, (N. J.) H.S.; 
Edwin Albert Grunfield, Newtown 
H. S., Elmhurst, N. Y.; Everett 
Brightwell Anderson, John Mar- 
shall H.S., Richmond, Va.; Blanche 
Gary Hassell, Charles L. Coon H. 
S., Wilson, N.C.; Norman 
Horowitz, Taylor Allderdice H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wayland Smith, 
Malden, (Mo.) H. S.; Jacqueline 
Sylvia Front, Wheeling, (W. Va.) 
i. S.; Rose Wichert, Shorewood 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 











I should not be surprised to see Matey 
strolling along the sidewalk tomorrow. And 
I should greet her. She is my friend. For 
I have laughed with her and have hoped 
with her. 
—Maurice O. Johnson, 
Norfolk (Neb.) High School, 
Teacher, Miss Mary Ellen Pangle. 


A Thread of English Road, by Charles 
Stevens Brooks. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A thread of English road, winding 
whitely over purple hills, looping gallantly 
on a windy top, idling cozily through a 
little village, shaking hands with the an- 
cient church, speaks silently of Roman 
iegions, Norman knights, and a cyclist’s 
tires. 

In London we buy some clothes on Bond 
Street, poke cheaply for old second-hand 
editions in Charing Cross, buy some silks 
at Liberty’s, then leave the “hivish” city 
for the lazy blue spaces of the country. 
So it is that Charles Stevens Brooks be- 
gins in his own enchanting cadence a cycle 
tour over Sussex hills. 

The first night out we suffer with him 
the aching legs. We share his eagerness, 
as, map propped against the pillow, he 
traces out tomorrow’s route. With him, 
after the candle is blown, we thrill in deli- 
cious recollection of the beauty of “A 
Thread of English Road.” 

The cost of the trip was not prodigious 
if you exclude the steamship fee, and that 
is our own fault, for we must travel like 
copper kings, sugar princes or beer barons. 

The author confesses a liking for Eng- 
lish villages,—quaint, ancient places, worn 
cobbles, and houses rising with grotesque 
roofs, warped and softened by age. How- 
ever, Brooks loyally declares his favor for 
the village’s more homely cousin, the 
American town. A graceful stab at the 
traitorous Sinclair Lewis thrills us through 
and through. Lewis’s notebook is perverse- 
ly closed to the fairer sides of life. His 
sullen dial marking only the clouds, ig- 
nores the sun. 

Bath reminds us of Monsieur Beaucaire, 
Salisbury is painted in a delightful mimic 
of “Mr. Sam’l Pepys,” and Winchester 
weaves its magic by an alluring glance into 
Arthur’s reign. 

In this modern day when books are dic- 
tated at one sitting, and America’s 
slapped-together jargon jolts us roughly 
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like a cart over cobbles, such lovely Eng- 
lish is rarely met with. The book is well 
worth reading if only as proof of the 
charm that lies in the mastery of a lan- 
guage. 

—Robert Parker Grinnell, 
High School, Duluth, Minnesota, 


Teacher, Miss May Doyle. 


East Jr. 


Laughing Boy, by Oliver La Farge. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


Neither the god-like red-man of Cooper 
nor the miserable Pi-ute of Mark Twain 
is pictured by Oliver La Farge in his sim- 
ple but beautiful story of Navajo life. He 
who thinks of the Indian as a stolid, pas- 
sionless creature should read Laughing 
Boy. The search for “hozoji,” the beau- 
tiful, embodied in religious symbolism, is 
shown to be the outstanding fact in the 
Navajo’s existence. 

Built around the tale of an Indian youth 
and his erring wife, the book has no moral, 
but one cannot help wondering how many 
civilized husbands could so understandingly 
forgive a similar deception. 

Laughing Boy is intended only to amuse, 
but to read the book is to step out of the 
American viewpoint and almost to see the 
characters through Indian eyes. Musical 
with vowels, the Navajo language is intro- 
duced in many songs so smooth flowing 
to read that one can feel the long, low 
wailing tunes of the originals. The descrip- 
tion in Navajo poetry is rich but terse, 
and the backgrounds for the book are cor- 
respondingly drawn in a few, bold strokes. 
It is easy to see Laughing Boy swinging 
easily on his pony through the baking des- 
ert. One hears him sing for pure joy. 


“A-a- aine, a-a-a-ine, 
Ya-a-ine, ko-ya-aine——” 


—Mary Alice Cunningham, 


Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 
California. 


Teacher, Miss Marie Maples Preston. 


Byron, by Andre Maurois. Appleton & Co. 


In whatever esteem one holds Lord By- 
ron and his works, the understanding of 
both will be profoundly deepened by Andre 
Maurois’ monumental biography of the 
unhappy poet. Maurois stands on the other 
side of the veil of moral horror drawn by 
an unmerciful society, and views with sym- 
pathy the disillusioned idealist and senti- 
mental cynic that was Byron. 

This French genius is the one writer 
who could best tell the story of Byron’s 
pathetic revolt against the injustice of the 
universe, and of the volcanic poetry which 
alone gave leeway to the storms within 
him. Byron’s biographer stands by him 
while society comes crashing down upon 
his head because of his revolt against a 
constraint he can neither understand nor 
endure, and then lives intimately with him 
in his exile, in his last heroic struggles 
to grasp from life more than it offers. 

Byron is perhaps the most perfect of the 
new novelized biographies. The story of 
the poet’s life in no way has been artifi- 
cially colored to produce a novel; Byron’s 
existence was a novel in itself, and Mau- 
rois finds it completely natural to delineate 
the poet in that form. The book is essen- 
tially a biography, graphic in so far as an 
enigma can be graphically reproduced. Its 
authenticity is assured by the author’s use 
of every available source of information; 
Maurois often made notes on an entire 
volume to gleam one valuable fact which 
he packed into a single paragraph. 

—Glen William Baxter, 


Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Jean S. Roberts. 





Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett. Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 


Arnold Bennett is accustomed to writing 
books fulsomely. Jmperial Palace, his 
latest, is no exception. As a series of de- 
lightful interludes Imperial Palace is fine; 
as a novel it is impossible. The book may 
be called a perfect compendium of hotel 
detail. The finest interlude is the hotel 
manager’s excursion to Paris with the wily 
millionaire’s daughter. Action in the book 
chiefly concerns the back-stairs goings-on 
of the Imperial Palace, world’s largest 
hotel. The extremely minute plot weaves 
about Evelyn Orcham, manager of the 
hotel, and that rapacious millionaire, that 
deadly Savott. The hotel is the realization 
of all Orcham’s dreams and Orcham is the 
wonder and marvel of the hotel world. 
The millionaire and the hotelier battle back 
and forth throughout the book, both win- 
ning, or better, neither winning. You are 
leisurely shown the inner workings of the 
hotel. A call is put in for the manager, 
or the footman, and you follow. You listen 
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to the maid’s chatter and: the kitchen gos- 
sip. In fine, it is a novel which beautifully 
transposes back-stairs gossip from the 
mansion where it resided in a bygone age, 
to the world’s finest modern hotel. Ben- 
nett understands women so much better 
than they do themselves that it is a wonder 
that his wife lives with him. His char- 
acter’s plot and his plot cannot even be 
compared. His object must be, “There’s 
some good in the world, by Jove. Have 
another?” But the chief jewel in Ben- 
nett’s crown is mellifluity. His style is 
golden, and some of these depressed mod- 
erns might take a lesson from him. 
—George Silver, 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, Dr. Hoffman. 


A Victorian Village, by Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The “Victorian village” around which 
Miss Reese has written these reminiscences 


(Continued on page 33) 











What the well-dressed 
DRAWING BOARD will wear 


LIKE GOOD FASHIONS, these 
six tools are useful as well as 
ornamental. Drawlet Pens, 
Esterbrook penholders, the ex- 
tremely modern copy-book on 
pen-lettering, the colored clips, 
Drawlet Ink, and a new kind of 
compass. Each definitely speeds 
or simplifies the artist’s work. 
Each is being used widely in 
schools as well as by America’s 
leading commercial designers. 


These products are made by 
the makers of Esterbrook pens. 
They are new—made to fit to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s artistic 
needs. They are inexpensive. 
They are sold by stationers and 
art supply stores everywhere. 

For inspiration—for new 
ideas — just try these provoca- 
tive tools! Particularly “Pen 
Lettering”— a rich 50c worth 
of suggestions. 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 74 COOPER ST. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








First Prize, Historical Article 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century ago 
patient men, walking back and forth 
in long sheds built on the banks of a 
stream that defined the course of Freder- 
ick Avenue, St. Joseph, spun and twisted 
by hand great lengths of rope. The hand- 
spun hemp-yarns made in these early rope- 
walks were highly valued for their strength 
and durability. They went to the South 
to be used as ties for cotton bales. They 
went to shipyards of the East to be used 
in the cordage of great sailing vessels. 
They went with the pioneers into the gold 
fields and grain fields of the West. 
The strands of my story of hemp are 


A Yarn of Hemp 


By Frederic Meyer Pumphrey, Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Kathryn J. Stiles 


crude and uneven, for they are spun by 
inexperienced hands; but perhaps they will 
serve to bind the St. Joseph of the present 
with one phase of its very interesting 
past. 
Strand One 

Hemp was brought to America by the 
early colonists. The hemp industry did not 
flourish in New England, because of the 
short season. But in Virginia hemp was 
grown in abundance. The first hemp crop 
in Kentucky was grown near Danville in 
1775. For many years Kentucky was the 
leading hemp producing state. 

In 1836, a young American returned to 














To Participants in the 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
AWARD CONTEST 


—and all others interested in the intriguing 
pursuit of drawing and painting in ink-- 


Te contest just closed has brought together from 
widely separated parts of the country drawings and 
paintings in Higgins’ Inks which are really remarkable 
for their quality and quantity—for their innumerable 
variations of subject, technique and color combination. 


An impartial committee consisting 
of recognized authorities, has select- 
ed from this great number those 
drawings and paintings which it 
sincerely believes to be the best, 
taking into consideration the choice 
of subject, the combination of color 
and the execution of the art work 
itself. 


The names of the winners are pub- 
lished on another page of this issue 
of the Scholastic, together with the 
titles and descriptions of their work. 
But it is hoped that all contestants 
will continue to experiment with 
Higgins’ American Drawing Inks— 
the most versatile, the most helpful 
and the most practical of all art 
media! 


Just remember that you can both 
draw and paint with Higgins’ Inks— 
that they will serve you not only 
in your art classes, but also for map 
work, for charts, graphs, diagrams 






and innumerable other 
arts and crafts work. 


The Educational Department of 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co. is at all 
times ready to answer questions, to 
criticise and to help you with any 
subjects or problems which you may 
have in mind. Just write to Chas. 
M. none & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. You can 
always find this address on the direc- 
tion wrapper which comes with 
every bottle of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Ink! 


types of 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS, & CO., 


Inc. 
Also Makers ff Higgins Eternal 
Black Writing Ink, Drawing Board 
and Photo Mounter Pastes, and other 
inks and adhesives. 


271 NinthStreet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GINS 


GENERAL (Soluble) and WATERPROOF BLACKS 
and WATERPROOF 


CAP.MINE GREEN INDIGO 

In k S BRICK-RED BLUE BROWN 
@] ORANGE VERMILION SCARLET 
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—at all good dealers 
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New York from Paris. On his head he 
wore a high silk hat. He little realized 
what effect his headgear would have on 
St. Joseph. Our city was originally a fur 
trading post, and its inhabitants depended 
chiefly on the fur industry for a livelihood. 
The beaver furs were sent to the East 
to be used in making beaver hats, which 
were worn by all the dandies of that day. 
In consequence of this young man’s intro- 
duction of a new type of headgear among 
the fashionables of the East, St. Joseph, 
far off in the New West, lost its promi- 
nence as a fur post and the inhabitants 
turned elsewhere for an occupation. 


Strand Two 

There were two classes of people in St. 
Joseph: the adventurous fur traders, and 
the Kentucky gentlemen. Their need was 
a crop which required little knowledge of 
agriculture, and which could be taken care 
of by slaves under their supervision. 
Hemp was exactly suited to their needs. 

A man lived in Weston who possessed 
a mind one hundred years ahead of his 
time. This man was Charles Perry, who 
conceived the idea of sending Missouri soil 
to Washington to be analyzed. It proved 
similar to the soil of Kentucky. He rea- 
soned that if hemp could be grown in 
Kentucky, it could be cultivated in Mis- 
souri. He had hemp sent to him from 
Kentucky and he raised the first hemp 
crop in this region. The soil and climate 
of Buchanan and Platte Counties proved 
to be especially suited to the production 
of superior hemp. Soon the great walnut 
forests in this vicinity were felled, and 
hemp fields stretched from the muddy 
waters of the Missouri to the river Platte 
and from the little town of Oregon to 
Weston, then the great frontier trading 
point of Missouri. 

For a period of more than twenty years 
hemp continued to be a leading crop in this 
region. Shortly before the Civil War the 
annual yield of hemp for this section 
amounted to 92,000 bales, or 17,000 tons, 
the greater part of which came from the 
northwest counties. At St. Louis, prime 
lots of hemp brought $68 to $70 per ton; 
medium grades brought $62 to $66; and 
inferior varieties $50 to $58 a ton. Bale 
rope made in St. Joseph sold for five cents 
per pound. 

Strand Three 

In the covered wagon days travellers to 
Oregon and California who passed 
through St. Joseph in April and May saw 
men busy ploughing and harrowing the 
great rolling fields or sowing broadcast 
the hemp seed. The wagon trains of July 
and August traveled between wide- 
stretching hemp fields. Picture for your- 
self the great emerald sea of the ever- 
rippling hemp. What pungent fragrance 
floated from its luxuriant foliage! 

In September belated Argonauts hurried 
by fields in which the hemp-harvesters 
were cutting with hemp-hooks the tall, 
woody stalks or piling them into tent-like 
shocks. Many of the emigrants who re- 
mained in St. Joseph while the western 
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Historical Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Frederic 
Meyer Pumphrey, 17, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo. “A Yarn 
of Hemp.” Teacher, Miss Kathryn 
J. Stiles. 

Second Prize ($5): | Harriet 
Hitchcock, 18, Boise, (Idaho) High 
School. ‘‘Elizabeth Signs.” 
Teacher, Miss Katherine Semple. 

Third Prize ($3): A. DeCrane, 
17, Cathedral Latin School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘“‘Thomas Jefferson.” 
Teacher, Brother John Finke. 


Honorable Mention: Vasilka 
Klissaroff, 17, Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Ethel Weimer; Mary Jane Haynes, 
13, W yandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas. Teacher, Miss 
Mirzanell Evans; Pedro Antonio 
Rodriguez and Luz Herminio Perez, 
17 and 18, Lares, (P. R.) H. S. 
Teache., Harold Kelley; Marvin 
Milan, 17, Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind, Keenesburg, Colo. 
Teacher, Charles E. Kaufman; 
Elizabeth Farish, Greenville, 
(Miss.) H. S. Teacher, L. E. 
Hawkins. 











trails were snow-blocked camped in fields 
in which the hemp stalks were laid in long 
parallel rows to “ret,” as the process of 
loosening the fibers from the stalk by 
the action of rain and frosts was called. 
No doubt they often watched the hemp- 
breakers, usually slaves, as they toiled in 
the fields or in sheds breaking the retted 
and dried stalks on the crude, five-slatted, 
wooden hemp brakes and beating loose the 
shards. When the covered wagons began 
to move West in the spring they passed 
other ox-drawn wagons heaped high with 
hemp on the way to the hemp-houses to 
be hackled (combed and_ straightened), 
twisted into “hands,” or clothespin-like 
hanks, and baled for shipment. Passengers 
who came by steamboat to St. Joseph to 
continue by wagon their journey to the 
West saw fleets of steamers loaded for 
the return trip with bales of hemp for 
St. Louis. In every part of the great New 
West there were people with whom the 
idea of hemp was inseparably connected 
with St. Joseph and the neighboring 
towns. 
Strand Four 

It has been said that the hemp industry 
went out of St. Joseph on the sails of the 
ship, and that it is coming back to our 
city on the wings of the airplane. The 
latter part of this statement refers to the 
use of hemp in the composition which is 
used in manufacturing airplane wings. 

The decline of the industry began with 
the Civil War. I have shown how strongly 
the cultivation of hemp depended on slave 
labor. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was 
the death-knell of the industry. After 
the war hemp-growers were obliged to 
hire their laborers. Manila and sisal were 
introduced at this time. These products 
could be imported cheaper than the cost 
of cultivating hemp in this country. The 
introduction of iron bands to take the place 
of the hemp ties which were formerly used 
on the cotton bales was another big factor 
in the fall of the industry. 

As the workers in the hemp-walks of 





old Missouri used to tie together the loose 
strands of the fiber when they finished 
their rope, so I tie now the ends of my 
story. The hemp plant was the very foun- 
dation of the prosperity of St. Joseph. It 
might have disappeared as did neighboring 
towns, like Jamestown and Elizabethtown, 
had it not been for the plant that now 
grows wild along many of the byways of 
this region. 








Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 31) 


of other days was the home of her child- 
hood. Of this quaint, old-fashioned village 
with its daily omnibus, its country doctor, 
its hucksters and wayfarers, Lizette Reese 
has written in a simple, straightforward 
but fascinating manner. 

The author pictures the Christmases of 
the “age of faith when we were as sure of 
God as we were of the sun,” the tiny, 
cedar-strewn church, the spicy sweet- 
breads the tree from the nearby wood 
which was decorated with homemade orna- 
ments. She pictures the lure of the small 
city, two miles distant, and the unrealities 
of the day she had been there. 

Then- came the war, the bitterness, the 
hard times, and most of all for a child, 
the heart-breaking separation from the 
country home and all that it meant. But 
the war ended, and the country orchard 
bloomed again for the family. 

There were holidays and picnics—‘no 
child’s life is complete without them”— 
on prayed-for, sunshiny days. There were 
books and schools and the poetry she loved 
which she now writes so admirably. 

Each chapter of the book is begun with 
an orjginal poem that reflects the thoughts 
of th@ chapter and the simplicity, peace- 
fulness, and placid frankness of the whole 
book. 

—Irma Chapman, 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 


The Nigger of the “Narcissus,” by Joseph 
Conrad. Doubleday Doran & Co. 


The ship Narcissus is at port at Bombay 
Harbor. The new hands began to arrive 
in shore-boats rowed by white-clad Asi- 
atics, who clamoured fiercely for payment 
before coming along-side the gangway- 
ladder. 

The new crew was all aboard. Men in black 
jackets and stand-up collars, mixed with 
men barefooted, bare armed, with colored 
shirts opened at the neck, pushed against 
one another in the middle of the fore- 
castle. The group swayed, reeled, turning 
upon itself with the motion of a scrim- 
mage, in a haze of tobacco smoke. 

All nationalities were represented: <A 
Russian Finn, two baby-faced Scandina- 
vians, two placid Norwegians, a Chinaman, 
a beggar from England and a black cat 
with one green eye and the other brown. 

This is your setting and characters for 
this colorful, moving story by Joseph Con- 
rad. We share with these men the vast 
processional of picturesque adventures. A 
terrible gale, their sympathy for a sick 
negro, a burial at sea, a mutiny, are only 
a part of the events that take place. 

There is no love story in this book but 
the clear, concise information and good 
thought that cram it from cover to cover 
will leave you with ideas to think about 
long after you have passed the last page. 

—Minnie Mae Nicholas, 
Savannah (Mo.) High School, 
Teacher, Miss Anita Bielman, 
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Congratulations! — 


and a word of advice to all prize- 
winners and contestants. If you 
want to write well you must be 
well-read. Start now and read 
good books. The very best are 
available in the 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 
at D5 ¢ a copy 


The volumes are attractively bound, well printed, 
complete and unbridged. The 190 titles available 
include the best and most entertaining literature the 
world can offer. Look over the list below carefully 
and send for a complete list of titles. 


A few of the 190 titles 


Lord Jim by Joseph Conrad............ 186 
Tom Jones by Henry Fielding........... 185 
Anna Karenina by Tolstoy..............5- 37 
Moby Dick by Melville..............5.- 119 
Green Mansions by W. H. Hudson....... 89 
The Three Musketeers by Dumas......... 143 
The Wine OY PIOMEF. .o.o5...5 sciceccesioaes 166 


The Odyssey by Homer............ ..167 
The Return of the Native by Thomas Hardy. .121 
Of Human Bondage by Somerset Maugham 176 
OSE GINS OF Ps a6. c icc siecnasaniceaes 82 


Great Modern Short Stories. Including 
stories by Conrad, Galsworthy, Heming- 


way, Sherwood Anderson and others... .168 
A Dreamer’s Tales by Dunsany........... 34 
Cyrano de Bergerac by Rostand......... 154 
Ancient Man by H. W. Van Loon....... 105 
The Sea and the Jungle 

OY 14. OA. TOMUNNGON. <.,0..0...00000 6000008 99 
Fortitude by Hugh Walpole............. 178 
Wilderness by Rockwell Kent........... 182 


Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronte...... 106 


Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking 
Glass, and the Hunting of the Snark 


by DAMME IIE os soc eennssacnces 79 
Diana of the Crossways 

by George Meredith.................. 14 
A Comprehensive Anthology of American 

Verse. Selected by Conrad Aiken..... 101 


Send for a complete list of titles 





To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street, New York 
: Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos.......-- 


0 lenclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5c 
for postage) 
C Send books C. O. D. 


C] Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog, 
describing all of the books in the Modern Library. 
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Summer in the Pineapple Fields 
By Alfred Shigemura, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii 


First Prize, ‘‘My Job’’ Contest 


T= buzzing of bees, soft fragrant 
summer winds heated by the burning 
afternoon of a tropical isle, distant sounds 
of trucks slowly rolling down hilly roads, 
all help to bring back to any boy who has 
worked in the pineapple fields the joy and 
sorrow, peace and discontent, comfort and 
discomfort of those days of toil. 

The boy leaves the fields to further his 
education, assuring himself that he will 
never tread the vile red soil again. He 
goes to the city and enters high school. 
This is the life—no more drudgery, no 
more of the dead stillness that has op- 
pressed him. He is free, clean, master of 
his own time. 

But as time flies, all the dreadful memo- 


Teacher, M. Merriam 


ries of life in the fields vanish from his 
mind, and only the wonderful views of 
the long rows under the sun remain. Sud- 
denly the lure of the fields overwhelms 
him and he wants to go back. 

This was my experience; so into the 
fields I went one pleasant spring day after 
school was through for the year and the 
long vacation days had come. I wanted to 
be away from the noise and confusion of 
the city, and I was tired of a complicated 
life. Thousands of lines of pineapples 
stretched far, far away, row after row, 
field after field, mile after mile, all green. 
Everything was in perfect order. There 
were men at work here and there; the 
season was not at its height. 














‘‘~BECAUSE 


IT’S FAIR” 


The average person needs no reason other than this 
for deeds that sometimes mean personal sacrifice. 


One reason why Life Insurance protec- 
tion has grown to almost incredible 
proportions is that it is founded 
primarily on the spirit of Fair Play. 


Protecting one’s future comfort and 
one’s dependents is a matter of 
simple justice and Common Sense. 


And men and women, young and old, endorse the idea. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFIeE.Lp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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**‘My Job”’ Awards 


First Prize ($10): Alfred Shige- 
mura, 18, McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, T. H. ‘‘Summer in the 
Pineapple Fields.”” Teacher, M. 
Merriam. 

Second Prize ($5): Louis Haskell 
Thesmar, 16, Savannah High 


School, Savannah, Ga. ‘‘A Land- 
lubber at Sea.” Teacher, Lowry 
Axley. 

Third Prize ($3): Trinidad 


Rosello, 19, Cabo Rojo (P. R.) 
High School. **Hat-Making.”’ 
Teacher, Miss Mary McAllister. 


Honorable Mention: Portia 
Guinevere Adams, 16, Bloomington 
(Ind.) H.S. Teacher, Miss Blanche 
Wellons; Pedro Montes, Guayama, 
(P. R.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Geneva Ewing; A. Inez Gnau, 16, 
Jersey Shore, (Pa.)H.S. Teacher, 
Miss Martha Felty; Hallie Hansen, 
Boise, (Idaho) . §S. Teacher, 
Miss Katherine Semple; Roy Otto 
Scholz, 17, Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Brother 
John Finke. 











But soon the time came for hard work. 
Carrying fifty to seventy pounds from six 
o'clock in the morning until half past 
four in the evening is no easy task. It 
would test the strength of a college foot- 
ball star, a wrestler, or a boxer. I have 
always said that if I ever invented any- 
thing, it would be a machine to pick 
pineapples. Having been away for a year, 
I found my eye was not sharp. Try as 
hard as I could, the pineapples avoided 
my gaze; so a game of hide and seek 
began. The pineapples hid, and I sought 
them. The fruit I missed was usually over- 
ripe, but that did not make any difference 
to the luna. He would send me back 
staggering under a full load in order that 
none might be wasted. All day long 1 
toiled between the rows. The _ leaves 
pricked through my clothes, the weight of 
the pineapple carriers bore down on my 
shoulders. I bent and wrenched and 
straightened and bagged fruit in a steady 
rhythm while the sun beat down on my 
back and the dust rose in clouds all about 
me. I was wet with perspiration and 
filthy with red dust all day long. But a 
sun that rises also sets. 


How beautiful it was when evening 
came. Everything was covered with gold, 
silver, yellow, orange, or blue. The five- 
ton trucks rolled down the hilly road 
homeward. I breathed the fragrance of 
the clean air and stretched my tired arms. 
There was coarse yet wholesome food and 
hot baths waiting our return. And how 
we slept. 

Winter is here in the tropics. I am back 
in school carrying books instead of pine- 
apples. I sit at my desk and find that my 
mind wanders. My muscles are soft; my 
skin is pale; I am restless, cramped. I 
have changed since September. The sound 
of a car passing along a nearby street 
reminds me of the great trucks. Another 
summer vacation is coming soon. What 
shall I do when school is out? Where 
shall I earn enough to start me in school 
next year? I know now that I shall not 
stay inside. I shall go back to the soil. 
It is the place for me. 
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The Line-up in the Next War 


By Ashley Edwin Elton, Waco (Texas) High School 


First Prize, Current Events Contest 


| Beene January a national peace organ- 
ization held its annual meeting in 
Washington and discussed the outlook for 
world peace. A feeling of gloom and 
pessimism pervaded the atmosphere of the 
meeting, and this same spirit has been 
noticeable at other peace conferences re- 
cently. 

Perhaps this feeling is unwarranted, as it 
is possible that hopes of world peace were 
too high immediately after the close of the 
Great War. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
conditions in Europe present a just cause 
for a certain amount of alarm. 

The nations of Europe are forming into 
two great camps, just as they did previous 
to the World War. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is the cause of this division. Ger- 
many is clamoring for the right to arm, 
Austria and Hungary are dissatisfied be- 
cause they lost large slices of land after 
the war, the Prussians are not satisfied 
because the “Polish Corridor” cuts their 
country into two separate parts, and Italy 
is dissatisfied because she did not get out 
of the war as much as she wished and 
because she feels that France is preventing 
her becoming a leading European nation. 
These dissatisfied nations are called the 
revisionist nations because they desire a 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece are believed to 
be strongly in sympathy with these nations. 

Lined up against the revisionist states, 
we find France, Belgium, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. These 
are the nations which profited by the treaty 
and hence oppose its revision. France is 
the leader of this group, as she received 
more benefits from the treaty than did 
any other country. Not only did France 
get Alsace and Lorraine, but also she re- 
ceives the major part of the reparations. 
3elgzium is careful to stay on good terms 
with France, and she is anxious to keep 





Winners in the Planter’s 
Peanut Limerick 
Contest No. 1 
(In February 21 Issue) 
First Prize, $15.00:  S. 
Schochen, 1209 Hall 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Second Prize, $10.00: Berne 
Conolly, 1750 Meuse St., Erie, 
a 


N. 


Avenue, 


Third Prize, $5.00: 
Cormack, 619 Academy 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Five $1.00 prizes: Miss Mary 
Boyle, 917 SL allematte Street, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Henry Bozak, Box 
157, Allison, Pa.; Glenn Austin, 
519 Broadway, Columbus, Wis.; 
W. M. Hazen, 1641 Palms, 
Detroit, Mich.; Wallace Capel, 
1016 Jefferson Ave., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Winners of the 100 additional 
prizes of a pound tin of peanuts 
will be notified direct by the 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Barbara 
3t., 





her neighbor on the east powerless. Poland 
and Czechoslavokia owe their existence to 
the treaty, as they were created by the 
peace settlement. They feel that their in- 
dependence depends upon the maintenance 
of the treaty. Rumania and Jugoslavia 
both received from neighboring states 
territory which they would not willingly 
give up. These are the anti-revisionist 
states which are bound together by a com- 
mon interest—that of maintaining the set-, 
tlement provided for in the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Russia, Turkey, and Greece seem dis- 
posed to ally themselves with the revision- 
ists, as each is for one reason or another 
dissatisfied with prevailing conditions. 
However, their reasons for lining up with 
the revisionists do not come so much from 
their being in sympathy with the latter as 
from their desire to create all the trouble 
they can among the other nations. Espe- 
cially is this true of Russia, which stands 
apart from all other European countries 
because of her communistic government. 
The Russians believe that they can cause 
more trouble in Europe by allying with 
the discontented element—the revisionists. 

Although this division of the European 
powers into two camps has caused alarm, 
there is no positive indication of war at 
present. There exists no dispute between 








Current Events Awards 
First Prize ($10): Ashley Ed 


“lton, 17, Waco, (Texas) H. S 
Second Prize ($5): Donald S. 
Benson, 17, Black River Falls, 
(Wis.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Olga 
R. Olson. 
_ Third Prize ($3): Mark K. 
Stone, 16, Simon Gratz H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
J. Goodman. 


Honorable Mention: Rosa Louise 
Matijan, 17, Vienna H. S., Warren, 
Ohio; William John Leahy, 16, 
Sayre, (Pa.) H. S.; Hollis Schriber, 
16, Amarillo, (Texas) H. S.; Mar- 
garet Mary Mangan, 15, Sacred - 
Heart H. S., Denver, Colo.; Albert 
Thurston Whitbeck, 17, Suffield, 
(Conn.) School; Virginia O’Connor, 
16, High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich.; Ralph Eugene 
Campbell, 18, Blodgett. Vocational 
H. S., Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles 
Stanley Clark, 17, George School, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Lorene Swihart, 
17, Evanston, (Ill.) Township H.S.,; 
John Danforth Hall, 16, Lansing- 
burgh H. S., Troy, N. Y. 
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them now of sufficient gravity to provoke 
an outbreak of war, and these nations are 
not even threatening war. In fact, they 
have promised to abstain from war save 
in self-defense, since all of the nations 
mentioned except Turkey and Russia are 
members of the League of Nations. 


(Concluded on page 37) 








WIN one of these 


I 0 8 Prazes 


Write a Last Line for the 
Limerick Below 


1st - $15.00 
Qnd - 10.00 
3rd - 5.00 


5 Prizes of $1.00 each 


100 Prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 


Here is the Limerick: 


Mr. Peanut is all set for vacation, 
He’s happy and full of elation, 
All day he’s the one, 

To take fun on the run, 





Submit as many last lines as you want. 
Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 and 2. 
Remember they must be in the mails by 
June 15th. Address, Planters Peanut 
Contest, Editor, Box 458, Grand Central 
Annex, New York City. 
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Mr. Peanut is ready for a _ long 
summer vacation—but first he wants 
all you poets to be sure to send him 
a corking last line for his limerick. 
The prizes are solid American cash 
that will buy any number of things you've 
been wanting ... or else a box of Planters 
Peanuts that are so good you can’t stop 
eating them. 

Planters are the best and most delicious 
Virginia peanuts ever grown. They’ve 
been picked so that you only get the biggest 
—roasted to bring out every ounce of flavor 
—salted just the way you like them. 
They’ll keep you trim and fit because they 
ure stored with pep and energy. Doesn't 
that tempt you? 

If it’s inspiration you need for that last 
line, cat a bag of Planters Peanuts as you 
write. They only cost a nickel—and they'll 
give you as much nourishment as a chicken 
sandwich ! 


M. Peruzzi 
Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Company 


College Wilkes Barre, Penna. 
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Dancing Abbess 


(Continued from page 6) 


bound hair tossed and tumbled about her 
like a crowd of small children trying to 
keep up with a mad-cap playmate. Faster 
and faster sang the rogues until it hardly 
seemed as if she could follow. Yet as if 
she were chained to their rhythm she went 
on and on to the end, when she dropped 
as if lifeless in the middle of the floor. 
The vagabonds applauded uproariously and 
gave her a moment of rest while they 
tipped up their glasses once more. 
Francois watched the girl as he drank. 
When he had finished, he wiped his lips 


with the back of his hand and addressed . 


her. 

“Jehanneton!” She sat up and gazed back 
at him, knowing well what was coming. 
“Jehanneton, why do you love me?” 

She flung her head back once more and 
answered steadily, “Because your kick is 
swift and your kiss sweet; because you 
sing of the joy and the squalor of life; 
because you choose to rule among thieves 
rather than to toil among honest men. It 
is my allegiance to my king.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then a 
half-dozen voices burst out into questions 
which they flung at the girl. Jehanneton 
sprang to her feet, and then began the rites 
of torture which marked the choosing of 
an abbess. The girl stood in the center of 
the circle, flinging back a dozen retorts at 
once to taunts and queries that would have 
made an ordinary person’s blood run cold. 
No one knew more about the lives of her 


companions than Jehanneton, and hence she 
had a ready stock of answers for all 
comers. 

At last the trial was over. “All right, 
now who else?” shouted Francois, and a 
half-dozen voices chorused, “Huguette!” 
The girl rose from her beer-keg, stooped 
to snatch a cloak which someone had left 
on the table, and jumped down in front of 
Francois. She wrapped the cloak about 
her, concealing the boy’s clothes she wore, 
and stood transformed from a rough-neck 
into a lovely young girl—small, beautifully 
poised. Gathering the cloak even more 
closely about her, she looked around the 
circle of faces with a bewildered expres- 
sion in her eyes. Then spying Guy 
Tabarie, Francois’ boon companion, and 
easily the worst looking of the lot, she 
stepped shyly up to him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I am lost. 
These faces are all so strange!” She indi- 
cated their strangeness with a terrified, 
sweeping glance of her black eyes. “But 
your face seemed kind. Would you help 
me please, sir?” 

Guy leaned back in his chair, slapped his 
knee, and roared. The rest of the company 
joined in. “She thinks I’ve got a kind face, 
Francois.” He stroked his four-days’ beard 
and went off into another shout of laughter. 
It was score one for Huguette. 

Long before the laughter had died down, 
Huguette had cast aside the cloak and 
kicked out of her heavy shoes. Francois 
watched her as she stood swaying, ready 
to hurl herself into an interpretation of 
whatever song he chose. Swiftly he made 
his decision, and before more than half 
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The Scholastic 


the company had started to watch him for 
their cue, he swung into a favorite drink- 
ing song. Huguette stood with her eyes 
closed, listening. A few at a time, the 
vagabonds joined in until the rafters rang 
with the sound. Then she went into action. 
She snatched a mug of wine from the hand 
of one of the singers. She tossed it back 
empty and went her way, dancing all the 


Francois Villon, 
Srom a famous 
Statue in Paris. 
The 500th An- 
niversary of Vil- 
lon’s birth is 
being celebrated 
this month in 
France 


—Wide World. 


while, suggesting the blissful mood of one 
whose wine is good, whose purse is full, 
whose sweetheart is kind. Suddenly she 
snatched another, lifted it to her lips, and 
danced on, a little unsteady, lending to the 
song a crazy sort of syncopation by her 
staggering steps. Then while they watched 
her, she magically became another person 
as, grabbing a pitcher from one of the 
tables, she waddled laboriously about, 
pouring wine on her delighted customers 
and stowing away their coins in the pouch 
at her belt. So it went on. She was a 
youngster, loose of his parents, come to 
the tavern for the fun he knew he could 
find there, and playing pranks on everyone. 
She was a shy young girl, trying out the 
newly discovered powers of coquetry. And 
each new figure was so vividly portrayed 
that the singers would clap or stop to shout 
their appreciation of it. At last Huguette 
climbed on the table and in her own char- 
acter of tavern wench, danced and sang 
there. And there the song ended, and mugs 
were raised in a health to the dancer who 
once more had seated herself on her wine- 
keg. 

Francois stood looking up at her. He 
held up his hand for silence. “Huguette, 
why do you love me?” 

The girl’s eyes were raised to his—black, 
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ageless, fathomless. “Love you?” she 
asked in a clear voice. ‘“Huguette loves 
no man. Like Francois she gives away 
her kisses but not her heart.” 

The room was silent. Some one drew 
an audible breath. Francois’ face was a 
study at first, of utter amazement. Then 
for a moment his eyes saluted her—almost 
understanding, and he reached up one hand 
to help her down. When she stood in the 
middle of the floor, he broke the silence in 
a low voice: “I have my answer. Take 
her, rogues !” 

Slowly the trial got under way. Every- 
one was a little awed by that meaningful 
silence, that strange salutation which they 
had seen. But gradually Huguette’s own 
natural acceptance and her clever answers 
to their questions brought them out of their 
restraint. The fun went on, until at last 
most of the band had either exhausted 
their stock of questions or collapsed under 
the. laughter. 

Surprised by a silence charged with some 
sort of emotion, Francois looked up to find 
Huguette standing in the middle of the 
floor with a black, meditative look on her 
face. He glanced about him and without 
exception found everyone shaking with 
inward laughter at the novel sight of this 
pseudo-Francois. He leaped to his feet. 
“Huguette!” he said, striding over to her 
side. She gave him a vexed look as one 
whose meditations were interrupted. “Don’t 
bother me,” she said. “My love has just 
turned me down. I can’t figure it out.” 
And she went back to her thinking. 

Francois seized her by the shoulders and 
shook her. “You little minx!” he said, 
and kissed her squarely on the lips. All 
her pretense forgotten, Huguette drew 
back and looked at him, wide-eyed, a little 
breathless. Then she remembered that she 
too, like Francois, had bargained to give 
away her kisses but not her heart. She 
pulled herself together; a taunting grin- 
crept up around her mouth. 

“Kiss her again, Francois. Surely you 
will win her some day,” she said. And 
twisting away from him, she went back to 
the table and started putting on her shoes 
and the hat with the feather. Francois 
stood staring after her. Then he caught 
himself up and turned to his court. 

“Who rules, rascals? Who shares my 
throne?” 

The roof rang with the answer. 
“Huguette!” “Huguette du Hamel!” 
“Huguette, who gives away her kisses but 
not her heart,” added Guy Tabarie, and the 
laughter flared up again. 

“Huguette, Abbess of the ‘Fir Cone’,” 
intoned Francois, “I'll write her a ballad 
so everyone shall remember: she gives 
away her kisses but not her heart.” And 
he crossed to her side to take her upon his 
shoulders and lead the triumphal dance in 
her honor. 

Hahay! Let the merry-making go on. 
Let her laugh and dance and sing, Huguette 
du Hamel, who does not give away her 
heart because she has no longer a heart 
to give. And let him rule, let him write, 
let him revel, Francois Villon, who won- 
ders a little why he can not win her heart 
and never sees that he bruises it as it lies 
at his feet every day. 


Windows 
(Concluded from page 19) 


son geraniums. At this sight I feel ex- 
treme solace in the thought that some one 
in such a place wants to keep clean. It is 
like a light in a tunnel. 

Now we are crossing the Chicago River. 
The sun is setting, casting its coppery 
glow on many majestic skyscrapers. Mas- 
sive rows of big office windows reflect the 
sun’s light, making the buildings look like 
fairy castles of burnished gold. I wished 
I could have looked through them and 
seen the people working there. 

Now I am in the Loop, lost in the con- 
fusion of windows. There are the {ittle 
windows on which appear such words as 
“Jerome J. Pull, Dentist.” There are the 
big windows whose letters announce that 
behind them there is a school of ballet 
dancing, and you see tiny tots in abbre- 
viated pastel ruffles, twirling and balancing 
to the instructions ef a temperamental 
teacher. There are the huge display win- 
dows showing all manner of articles, from 
fur coats to hardware. 

Here I see a Chinese shop window 
crowded with silks, incense, and ivory. 
Such windows always delight me. As I 
leave the train and walk rapidly through 
the evening crowds of people hurrying 
from their work, my mind is all awhirl 
with visions of many windows. Again the 
window with the little globe comes back 
to me and mingles with all the rest! 

Windows are like eyes; they have char- 
acter, and no two are alike. I look into 
them and there I see their thoughts, their 
very lives, as if they told me. When I 
am hurt, in some of them I find sympathy, 
and others shun me, like eyes. When I 
am happy they seem happy with me. When 
I lose confidence in life there are windows 
which. always have the air of trying to 
encourage me. Their very silence speaks. 
Some windows are responsive and feeling 
while others reprove me. 

That is why, when I am lonely and have 
feelings I cannot understand, I can look 
at certain windows that I have always 
loved, and they comfort me. 








Line-up in Next War 
(Concluded from page 35) 


So therefore the immediate danger of 
another war does not seem imminent, but 
the unfortunate side of the matter is that 
the nations are beginning to harbor sus- 
picions of one another and are dividing 
into rival alliances. This division makes 
itself felt at all international meetings, the 
revisionists naturally opposing the anti- 
revisionists, and for this reason little can 
be accomplished. 

It is to be hoped that these nations will 
lay aside their prejudices and petty jealous- 
ies and cease to be so suspicious of and 
harsh upon one another. All realize that 
another great war would be a terrible 
catastrophe, and none really want to go 
to war, and yet they refuse to make a few 
concessions one to the other in order to 
prevent this horrible calamity! 








Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
’ spacious: closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 
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Je EEHEBREEEEEERREEs 
‘‘The Author is One of the 
Best All-round Naturalists 


I Have Ever Known’’ 
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be 381 Fourth Avenue, New York i 


—Clyde Fisher 


NATURE RAMBLES 
- SPRING - 


by Oliver Perry Medsger 
with a foreword by 
Clyde Fisher, Ph. D., LL. D. 
American Museum of Natural History 


through the 
woods, by ponds and streams, Mr. 
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the miracle of life in the Spring @ 
countryside—birds, insects, flowers 
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Poetry Contest 
(Continued from page 13) 


They are too standardized, in all, we'll say; 

They’re gasping fools that watch the 
leader’s hand. 

They work and work—they even work at 
play. 

And live to live or die at a command. 

Come! Spill your ink—we’re now to go 
to war. 

We fight our friends! 
more? 


Gar 


Can any man do 


—Adrian Janes, 17, 
Rockford (Ill.) High School, 
Miss Carlson, Teacher. 


I, Rock 


I, rock, have come to rend you open! 

Not dragging bruising wings, striking 
color 

Against granite; you must be broken 

. With steady, strong hands and steady eyes. 

an 

Your face is smeared with the wee bright 
stains 

Of countless butterflies blown by winds 

Against you; I bring what even rains 

Cannot blind nor fade to fragile shade. 


illus- & 


Swiftly, strongly, sombrely I come. 

My hand against your heart is prophecy— 

I have found your heart! Roll deep, O 
drum, 

Heralding the rock that is to be. 





or 


“| : —Carol Dean Bell, 16, 
Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich., 
Mr. Stanley Oates, Teacher. 








RAIN BEAU CONTEST 
OFFERED More Tran Prizes 





Photomicrographic cross 
sections of Rain-Beau 
Silk Racket String 
greatly enlarged. Note 
accurate centering of 
unified silk bundle which 
gives absolute control and 
response on every play. 


Midnight of April 30 was the dead-line on the Rain-Beau 
Contest. The judges are now busy ranking the many 
entries so that the fifteen individual prize-winners and 
the winning school can be announced in the May 30 
issue of THE SCHOLASTIC. Watch for the announce- 
ment. Maybe your name will head the list! 


Thousands of high school girls and boys have found that 
the Rain-Beau Contest offered more than the sixteen 
prizes. They have learned for themselves ‘Why Rain- 
Beau Is the Most Popular Tennis Racket String.”” They 
have found how much this superior string improves their 
tennis game. 


Here are four important reasons for Rain-Beau popu- 
larity. Rain-Beau Silk Racket String is made by a spe- 
cial process, patent applied for, which gives it greater 
resiliency, lasting tightness, increased strength and greater 
durability. If you can imagine those four qualities com- 
bined in one string, you'll never consider anything except 
Rain-Beau. It’s inexpensive and will give you the best 
results you've ever had. 


H. Schindler & Co., Inc., 121 Lamartine St., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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The Scholastic 
Wallpaper 


The flowers on the wall twine in and out, 

Pink and blue and tinted shades of grey; 

I should think to climb the same dull 
route— 

Pink and blue and grey entwined all day— 

Would be boring, narrow, I know I 

Should like a breeze to flirt my petals high. 


—Carol Dean Bell. 






Sic Transit 


(These mounds of earth, if they had but 
voice, would cry, “We are Babylon!”— 
Ridpath’s History of the World.) 


These formless mounds of earth that lie 

Beneath the blue, sun-ridden sky, 

Had they but voice, would loudly cry 
We are the walls of Babylon! 


We are the stones that formed the street 
Whereon the drums of commerce beat, 
And we the stones that felt the feet 

Of all the world in Babylon. 


We have been stained with wine and blood, 
And gold poured down us in a flood 
To where Bel’s sacred temple stood, 

The golden heart of Babylon. 


Such wealth as ours has never been, 
Such power and gold and depths of sin, 
They were accurst who entered in 

The hundred gates of Babylon. 


And yet there thronged through every gate 

From every nation, tribe, and state 

The thousands who would laugh at fate 
And pleasure taste in Babylon. 


This heap was once, in ages dim, 

The Hanging Gardens, reared by him 

Who ruled us all, to please the whim 
Of Amytis of Babylon. 


We felt the pulse of power throb, 

We heard the tortured captive sob, 

And over us the loot-mad mob 
Sweep howling into Babylon. 


We saw Belshazzar at his play, 

O’er us the Persians felt their way, 

And we were left at break of day 
To see the doom of Babylon. 


We ruled the world, superb, alone, 

And now we are but heaps of stone 

Where desert breezes softly moan 
Above the grave of Babylon. 


The Persian swords are heaps of rust, 

And glory dies, as all things must, 

And crumbles stones and shifting dust 
Is all Time leaves of Babylon. 


—Betty Brooke Byrne, 16, 
Classical High School, Lynn, Mass., 
Teacher, Miss K. Olive Hirst. 


Sequel 


[A long poem, “Life,” by Miss Thomas, 
could not be printed for lack of space.] 


Still I seek 
To solve 
Life ... the ever present. 
It is still impenetrable. 
Life is a boy in a picture 
Holding a picture of a boy 
in a picture 
Holding a picture of a boy 
in a picture. 
Thus it goes forever on, 
On forever, till eternity. 
—Emily Ruth Thomas, 16, 
Sacramento (Calif.) High School, 
Teacher, Miss Sara C. Ashby, 
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CATALOG OF FOURTH NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 


Conducted by The Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 29-May 13, 1931 


George Bellows Me- 
morial Award 


1—Ruth Kunselman, 16, Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Florence Heintz. First Priz e, — 
Bellows Memorial Award, $150. 


2—Frank Berkenkotter, 22, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
7: - Piper. Second Prize, George 


Bellows Memorial Award, $75. 

3—Albert Henry Heath, 16, W. 
W. Miller H. S., Olympia, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anna Staford. Third 
Prize, George Bellows Memorial 
Award, $50. 





Pictorial Arts 


4—Peter Daswick, 15, Union H. 
S., Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher, 
Florence vig First Prize, Pic- 
torial Arts, $100 

5—Hilaire Macy, 12, Daggett Jr. 
H. S., Fort orth, Tex. Teacher, 
Mrs. Leona McGill. Second Prize, 
eee Arts, $50. 

re % J. Schultz, 16, Fenwick 
Hu” Oak Park, IIl. eacher, Rev. 
A. P Bachland. Third Prize, Pic- 
torial Arts, $25. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Pictorial Arts ($ 10 each): 

7—Grace Brown, 18, McKinley H. 
S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, A. 


B. Many. 

8——Nevian Chess, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara_ Bard. 

9—Edward june, 17, Tech. H. S., 
Oakland, Calif Teacher, Mrs. 
Hollis. 

10—Stanley Kearl, 17, Leaven- 
wort H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Mr. York. 

11—Salvatore Lodoco, 14, Public 


School No. 64, New York City. 
Teacher, William Krawfoner. 

12—Virginia McElroy, 18, Oak 
Park (Ill.) & River Forest Twp. 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Caroline Eck- 
hart. 

13—Arthur Ottowitz, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. 

14—Effie Lou Sexton, 18, H. S., 
Ventura, Calif. Teacher, Ruth 
Husted. 

15—George Tsutakawa, 19, Broad- 


way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
T. J. Piper. 

r6—Laughton White, 16, ohn 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, ash. 


Teacher, Bernice S. Moore. 





American Crayon Com- 
pany Award 


17—Peter Murnak, 19, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, F. Sullivan, R. Kennedy. 
First Prize, American Crayon Co. 
Award, $50. 

18—Frank 17, a 


(Ohio) H. eacher, Miss 
Slater. Second Prize, American 
Crayon Co. Award, $25. 

19—Emrich Nicholson, 17, Ven- 
tura Calif. Jr. College. Feacher, 
Ruth Husted. Third Prize, Ameri- 
can Crayon Co. Award, $15. 


The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

American Crayon Co. Award 

(Set of colors): 

20—Jack Goldenberg, 17, Hughes 
H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, 
———— Vogel. 

21—Earl Gordon, 17, Stivers H. 


S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 
K. Schauer. 

22—William Justice, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

23—Yukiko Kimuro, 17, East H. 


S., Saft Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Russon. 


Teacher, 


24—Molly Lindsay, 16, H. S., 
Pittsburg, Calif. Teacher, Miss V. 
Lannis. 

25—Marjorie McCall, 17, H. S., 
Ventura, Calif. Teacher, Ruth 
Husted. 

26—Grace Porter, 17, Manual 
Arts H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, F. J. Schwankovsky. 

27—Harlow Rockwell, 16, Ben- 


Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 


nett H. S., 








C. E. Rhodes, Prin. 

28—Coburn Whitmore, 17, Steele 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. 

29—Robert Wisniewski, 18, South 
H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. McLaughlin. 


Eldorado Master Draw- 
ing Pencil Award 


30—George Shiffert, 17, H. S., 
Alientown, Pa. (Group of 4 draw- 
ings.) First Prize, Eldorado Mas- 
ter Drawing Pencil Award, $50. 

31—Harold Warren, 16, Roose- 
velt H. S., Oakland, Calif. "Teacher, 
Juanita Nichollson. Second Prize, 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Award, $25. 

32—Steven _— aS. 
wood H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Mr. Alcott. Third Prize, Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil Award, $15. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pen- 

cil Award ($5): 

33—Sidney Aberman, 16, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, J. S. Hansen. 





Engle- 


34—Devon Dooley, 19, McKinley 
H. S., Washington, D. c: Teacher, 
Mr. A. B. Many. 

35—Muriel George, 17, Liberty 
Sx thlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Keinard. 


36—Albert Mackevich, 18, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Teacher, A. Sozio. 

37—Beatrice Nash, 17, 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Thoburn. 


Peabody 
Teacher, 





Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
Award 


38-——Stephen Kubisak, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. eacher, 
W. McAdow. First Prize, Ester- 
brook Drawlet Pen Award, $25. 


39—David Hill, 15, East H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mary S. 
Collins. Second Prize, Esterbrook 


Drawlet Pen Award, $15. 

40—Coral Zimmer, 16, Steele H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. Third Prize, Esterbrook 
Drawlet Pen Award, $10. 


The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Esterbrook Drawlet Pen Award 
(Lettering Set): 


41—Joseph Ackerman, 17, South 
Hills’ H. Ss... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, H. W. McAdow. 
42—Roberta Baker, 17, Western 
Hills H. ,» Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss A. J. Taylor. 


43—William H. Crawford, H. S., 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Viswal. 
44—Jacob Goldstein, 15, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., ew York City. 
Teacher, Catherine C. Griffin. 
45—Dwight Magowan, 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


Miss Thoburn. 
46—Bert Riegel, 17, Arsenal Tech. 


H. S., Indianapolis, ‘Ind. Teacher, 
Roberta W. Stewart. 

47—Henry Schlensker, 17, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Barkley. 

48—Emery Toth, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, F. Sullivan, R. Kennedy. 

49—Jeannette Weinthal, 16, Pea- 


body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss J. Thoburn. 
50—Robert L. 
brose H. S., Detroit, 
Sisters of St. 


Charles M. Higgins 
Award 


Sherman, Ridgewood 
eacher, . Camb- 
Charles M. Hig- 


17, Tech. H. 
S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Gladys 
Elam. Second Prize, Charles M. 
Higgins Award, $25. 

53—Albert Mackevich, 18, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Wiemeyer, 18, Am- 
Mich. Teacher, 
Dominic. 





St 
D.. 2 S. 
lin. Fist Prize, 


gins Award, $50. 
52—Edward Jung, 





Teacher, A. Sozio. Third Prize, 
Charles M. Higgins Award, $10. 
54—Eunice Pinte, 17, Hoyne 
Continuation School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss i. Rudersdorf. 
Fourth Place, Higgins Award, $5. 
55—Albert Margolis, 16, Davis 
Tech. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Eastwood. Fourt 


— Higgins Award, $5. 
6-—Joe Lucyson, 15, Pershing H. 

Ss. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
DeVoe. Fourth Place, Charles M. 
Higgins Award, $5. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Charles Higgins Award (Set of 

Drawing Inks) : 

57—Marie Crim, 17, McKinley 
H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
M. Bozeman. 

58—Betty Freese, 14, Notre Dame 
Convent, Staten Is., New York City. 
Teacher, Sister St. John. 


59—Pauline Hefley, 13, Reagan 
H. S., Wichita, Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. E. P. Noe 

60—William_ Markowitz, 15, South 
Hills H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, H. W.” McAdow. 

61—Robert Mason, 18, Union H. 
S., Santa Maria, Calif. Teacher, 
S. G. Breneiser. 

62—-Norman Miller, 17, McKin- 
ley ashington, il 


Teacher, Mr. Many. 


63—Ruth Miller, 17, Central H. 


S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Mary 
Angood. 

64—Martha Olt, 18, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 


K. Schauer. 


65—Louise Senez, 15, Central H. 
S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Mary 
Angood. 


66—Jennie Sherman, Glenville H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
T. B. Bernstein. 





Decorative Design 


67—Gertrude Polster, 16, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Bernstein. First Prize, De- 


Bart, 15, Connelley 
Trade Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Teachers, R. Kennedy, F. Sullivan. 
Second Prize, Design, $25. 

69—Selma Nelson, 14, Pittsburg 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Lan- 
nis. Third Prize, Design, $15. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Design ($5 each): 

70—Paul Calder, 15, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, R. Kennedy, F. Sullivan. 

71-—Carolyn Collard, 17, Lake- 
wood (Qhio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Barkley. 

72-—Allan Cooke, 17, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 


ash. 
73—Carol Hageman, 16, Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, D. 
Bulkley. 
74—Marie Kurtz, 17, Bennett H. 
a & 


S., Buffalo, N eacher, Mar- 
garet Giesecke. 
75—Edward Linn, 17, South Side 


H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teacher, 
M. Helen Ley. 

76—Lenore Leegard, 18, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Bess E. Foster. 


77—Martha 
Paso (Texas) H. S 
Eula Harlacker. 


Meurdter, 21, El 
Teacher, Mrs. 


78—Helen Pinkney, 19, Stivers 

H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Martha, K. Schauer. 

—Lillian Sharra, 14, Schenley 

5 Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


Miss McMunigle. 





Carnegie Museum 
Award 


80—Helen R. Brown, 17, Notre 
Dame Convent, Staten Is., New 
York City. Teacher, Sister St. 
Jane. First 7 Carnegie Mu- 


seum Award, $5 

81—Joseph Kleinhampl, 19, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, F. Sullivan, R. Kennedy. 
Second Prize, Carnegie Museum 
Award, $25. 


Pg ag Myers, Central H. S., 
Joseph, Mo. Thir rize, Car- 
ol Museum Award, $15. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Carnegie Museum Award ($5 
each): 


83—Laura Busse, 16, Laney 
High School, Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, Marion Ackenheil. 

84—Virginia Frederick, Hyde 
Park H. §S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Gertrude C. Lewis. 

85—Donald Herrington, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina B. Ward. 


16, H. S., Ann 
Pearl Sel- 


86—Neva Herzog, 
Arbor, Mich. Teacher, 


lards. 
87—Helen Weiler, 17, Westing- 
house H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Miss Freeland. 





Prints 


Potter, Stockton, 
(Group of 7 prints). 
Pahl. First Prize, 


88—Galen 
(Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Amy 
Prints, $100. 

89—Arnold Friberg, 16, Union H. 


S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Mrs. 
Cordelia Perkins. Second Prize, 
Prints, 


90—Andrew_ V. Tymon, 16, H. 
S., Bloomfield, N. 4 Teacher, 
Anna P. Thomas. 3rd Prize, $25. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Prints ($10 each): 


91—Victor Ball, Polytechnic H. 
S., Fort Worth, "Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Firtz. 

92—Robert Buchanan, 15, Wilson 
jr. H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. E. Kelsey. 

93—Alba Bush 18, H. S., Ann 
— Mich. Teacher, Pearl Sel- 
ards. 

94—Marion Hay, 17, Dayton Art 
Institute, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Edward Burroughs. 

95—Albert Heath, 16, Miller H. 


S., Olympia, Wash. 
Anna Stanford. 
96—Francis Jonanie, 18, 
worth H. S., Waterbury, 
Teacher, Miss D. Zug. 
97—Paul Kubitschek, 


Teacher, Mrs. 


Leaven- 
Conn. 


14, Lincoln 


=. 3. alina, Kans. Teacher, 
Nelle Seiver. 

98—Daniel Marks, 16, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., Bronx, New York 


Teacher, Morris J. Levine. 
17, Central H. 


City. 
99—Ruth Miller, 
S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Mary 
Angood. 

100—Donald_ Stebbing, 18, Ar- 
senal Technical H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 





Jewelry 
101—David_ Edgar, 17, South 
Hills H. S., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Emma Ecke. First Prize, 


Jewelry, $25 


102—-Mar , Blackinton, 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. Second 


Prize, Jewelry, $15. 
103—Corrine Hanson, 14, Girls 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Bess E. Foster. Third 
Prize, Jewelry, $10. 
The following five entries were 
awarded a Mention in 
Jewelry ($5 each): 


104—Hermine Mossak, 15, Voca- 
tional High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Virginia Tasker. 

105— — Herb, Manual Arts 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

106-—Thomas Netting, 17, South 


Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Emma Ecke. 
107—Blanche Sommerville, 16, 
Perry H. S., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Lacock. 
108—Dorothea Wesem: in, 16, na 
ton High School, Yonkers, 


Metal Work 


109—TIrene Saliter, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical H. Sey Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. First 
Prize, Metal Work, $25. 

10- at we Thornberg, 16, Pea- 
body H , Pitsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 




















40 


Deborah Carter. 
Metal Work, b 
111—Peter Rembert, 18, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Third Prize, 
Metal Work, $10. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Metal Work ($5 each): 
112—Beatrice Barnes, 18, Girls 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Bess Foster. 
Lhe illiam Hoyle, 19, South 
Hills H. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Emma eae, 
114—Frederick Saunders, 16, Ar- 
senal Technical H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
115—Joe Slutsky, 16, 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
116-—Dean Thompson, 19, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 


Pottery 


117—David King, 17, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Vin- 
cent A. Roy. 1st Prize, Pottery, $50. 

cb-cihonned Bilyeu, 18, H. 5., 
Highland Park, Mich. Teacher, 
Mrs. M. Powell. Second Prize, 
Pottery, S. 

an See Mielke, 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. 
P. Carson. 3rd Prize, Pottery, $15. 

The following five entries were 

awarded ee Mention in 

Pottery ($5 each): 

120—Clara naps 13, Hw. &., 
Wheeling, W. Teacher, Mr. T. 
Parker. 

121—James Fisher, 17, Schenley 

. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

122—William Higgins, 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
z.. F. Carson. 

123—Jean Hughson, 16, 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Mrs. M. Powell. 

124—Paul Kucharyszyn, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Zell Stanford. 





Second Prize, 


Schenley 





H. &., 
Teacher, 





Sculpture 


125—Jac =: amet, 16, H. &., 
Marion, Ind. Teacher, Grace Cleve- 
land. First Prize, Sculpture, $50. 

126—Albert Costanzo, 18, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. Second Prize, Sculp- 
ture, $25. 

127—Bernard Krauss, 14, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
m. FF. Carson. Third Prize, Sculp- 
ture, $15. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Sculpture ($5 each): 

128—Marion Bachner, 16, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bey sat Mr. Eiffert. 

129—Norma Erickson, 17, N._E. 
Sr. H. S., _Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Newitt. 

130—Arthur Flannagan, 16, Me- 
chanical Arts H. S., St. Paul, 
Minn. Teacher, Edith P. Paul. 

131—Gertrude Goldstein, 14, Tay- 
lor Alliderdice H. Pittsb urgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Mr. Eiffert. 

132—John Patton, 16, Schenle 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach her, 
P. Carson. 


Soap Sculpture 


133—Kathryn Keillor, 17, Sr. H. 
S., Muskegon, Mich. Teacher, G. 
A. Manning. —- of five.) 
First Prise, Procter & Gamble Co. 
Award, 

134— 7 Hogle, H. S., Ann 
pes Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Pearl 
W. Sellards. Second Prize, Procter 
& Gamble Co. Award, $15. | 

135—Herbert Maselkoski, 17, 
Union H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Myra Jackson. Third 
Prize, Procter & Gamble Award, $10. 


Design Applied to 
Textiles 
136—J. Delbon, Union H. S., 
Ripon, Calif. Teacher, Elizabeth M. 
Jasper. First Prize, Textile, $50. 
137—Melvin Loy, 16, Arsenal 








Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Sec- 
ond Prize, Textile, $25. 
138—Irene Saliter, 17, Cass 


Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
L. L. Green. 3rd Prize, Textile, $15. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Textiles ($10 each): 











tee, Carafalla, 13, Paul 
Hoffman Jr. New York City. 
Teacher, &., O’Brien. 

140—Dorothy Chisenhall, 16, Poly- 
technic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

141—Marianne Conger, 16, Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Mrs. 
Frances Kapanke. 

142—Dorothy Drake, 15, North 


H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Mary E. Foley. 

143—Henry Freese, 18, Sr. H. 
S., New Britain, Conn. Teacher, 


Charlotte Segur. 

144—Jacqueline Foster, 17, Me- 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mary Shipman. 

145—Peggy Moss, 15, Oakwood 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Weber. 

146—Betty Payne, 16, Northeast 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Miss Newitt. 

147—Virginia Richards, 13, Craf- 
ton Public School, Crafton, Pa. 
Teacher, Zella Chambers. 

148—Joe Rohrer, 15, Walnut Hills 
H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, 
Laura’ Bellville. 


[Numbers 151 to 379A comprise 
objects in Pictorial Arts which’. won 
places in the Exhibition but were 

not awarded prizes] 


150—Jacob Krakowsky, 17, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teachers, Miss 
Garrabrant and Miss Barkley. Win- 
ner of First Prize, George Bellows 
Memorial Award, 1930. Awarded 
Blue Ribon, 1931. 

151—James_ Alexander, 18, De- 
Witt Clinton H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, Miss C. Griffin. 

152—Betty Balcon, 21, Ventura 
Calif.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Ruth 
Husted. 

153—Molly Brown, 16, 
High, Ripon, Calif. 

154, 155——Melvin Buckner, 15, 
McKinley High, Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, A. B. Many. 

156—Thelma Adams, 17, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

157—Virginia = 17, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

ay Broctovic, 15, McKin- 
ley High, Schenectady, . - 
Teacher, E. Harrison. 

159—Leonard J. Currie, 17, Mor- 
gan Park High, Duluth, Minn. 
Teacher, Mrs. Eileen Ward. 

160—Ralph Clarke, 17, Highland 
Park High (Mich.). Teacher, Jean 

oss. 

161—Nevian Chess, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

162—Eleanor Eldridge, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech. High. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

“To. am Brown, 16, Fulton 
(Ky.) H. S. 

164—Eugene Bjork, 18, East 
High, Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Harriet Macy. 

165 ~ Elizabeth Bates, 15, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit. Teacher, Mary 
Davis. 

166—George Berdan Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit. Teacher, Nina 
Fleming. 

167—Ruth Adair, 17, Indianola 

S. (Iowa). Teacher, Cathryn 
Bouzek. 

168—Jack Boydston, 17, North 
High, Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Mary Foley. 

169—Nevian Chess (see 161). 

170—James_ Alexander, 18, De- 
Witt Clinton High, New "York City. 
be em Catherine Griffin. 

171—John Barnes, 17, McKinley 
High, Washington, D. of Teacher, 


A. B. Many. 

172—Bill Aplin, 18, Ventura H. 
S., Calif. Teacher, Ruth Husted. 

173—Lillian Cross, 16, Morgan- 
town High (W. Va.). 

174—Cora Coleman, 17, West 
High, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 

175—Harriet Butler, 16, Peahody 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

176—Ruth Clymer, 17, and Betty 
Buckius, 16, Wm. Penn H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pa. Teacher, Pearl Ebner. 

177—-John Cabore, 16, H. S., 
Forty Fort, Pa. Teacher, Edna 
Maurer. 

178—Edward Brownlee, 19, Abing- 
ton High (Pa.). Teacher, Mrs. 
Messinger. 

179—-Frank Besedick, 17, Hamil- 
ton High (Ohio). Teacher, Miss 
Slater. 
180—Robert Brundige, 18, Steele 


Union 








High, ,_noatan, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 

A lg1 Sidney Gelfand, 18, Hughes 

S., Cincinnati, O. 

'182_Walter Bandelow, Jr., 
Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

_183—Mary Carter, 16, St. Gene- 
vieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville, N. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. McCullough. 

184—Marie Croushorn. 17, St. 
Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville, N. 
C. Teacher, Mrs. McCullough. 

185—Carmella S. DeSorbo, 13, Mc- 
Kinley High, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Harrison. 

186—George Dryer, 16, Technical 
ye. Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, B. 

ooney. 

187—Iva Dean, 18, West High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel 
Moore. 

188—Nicholas Cichorobich, 15, 
Cass Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

189—William Carnall, 17, Evan- 
ston Twp. High (ill.). Teacher, 
Louise Goffe. 

190—Devon Dooley, 19, McKinley 
High, Washington, D. C. Teacher, 
A. B. Many. 

191—Nevian Chess (see 161). 

192—Winifred Davies, 20, Analy 
Union High, Sean, Calif. 
Teacher, E. Lum 

193— Edward Callahan, 16, Roose- 
velt High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 

194—James Fitzgerald, 19, Queen 
Ann High, Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Clara Reynolds. 

195—Norma Erickson, 17, North 
East Sr. High, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss M. Newitt. 
_196—Paul Frank, 19, Cass Tech- 
nical High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Ada Whitney. 

197—Robert Francis, 18, McKin- 
ley High, W. ashington, DD 
Teacher, A. B. Many. 

198—Gerald Freedman, 
Kinley High, Washington, 
Teacher, Eugenie Sangsted. 

199—Raymond Frey, 19, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Ada Whitney. 

200—Jane Ford, Northboro H. S., 
(Mass.). Teacher, Marguerite E. 
Peaslle. 

201—Dorothy Ermer, 16, Bedford 
High (Ohio). Teacher, Ann Hol- 


man. 
202—Deane Henry, 17, Greens- 
burg High, (Pa.). Teacher, Mrs. 
Julia Ulrey. 
203—Guinevere Gaudy, 18, Gar- 


16, Mce- 
c. 


field High, Seattle, W ash. Teacher, 
Miss Biba. 

204—Phyllis Gregg, 1 Queen 
Ann High, Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Clara Rush. 

205—Earl Gordon, 17, Stivers 
High. Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 


Martha Schauer. 

206—Marianne Hourner, 17, Steele 
High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. 

207—Earl Gordon (see 205). 

208—Carolyn Hosier, 17, Oak- 
wood High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Lou Weber. 

209—Earl Gordon (see 205). 

210—Sidney Gelfand (see 181). 

211—Barbara Cavender, 17, 
Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Irma Horesch. 

212—Marion Hay, 17, Dayton Art 

Par (Ohio). Teacher, Edward 
Burroughs. 

213—Marie Hughes, 15, St. John’s 
Academy, Jamestown, N. D. 
Teacher, Sr. M. Berisima. 

214—Gary_ Hassell, 15, Coon H. 
S., Wilson, N. 

215—Ro Harter, 17, Bennett 
High, Buffalo, N 7, 

216—Doris Bore 17, Belleville 

Twp. High (Ill.). Teacher, Vir- 
ginia Blair. 

217—Marion Hay (see 212). 

218—Amado Gonzalez, 16, Mis- 
sion High, San Francisco, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Michels. 

219—Adalaide Gmeinder, 15, 
South West High, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Flora Wright. 

220—Earl Gordon (see 205). 

221—Jane Gurss, 13, LeConte Jr. 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Lincoln. 

222—Ann Gerken, 16, Manual 
Arts High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, F. Schwankovsky. 

223—Marion Hay (see 212). 

224—-Eugene Haga, 16, Denfeld 
High, Duluth, Minn. Teacher, Gene- 
vieve Bancroft. 

225—Tean Grossett, 16, Highland 
Park High (Mich.). Teacher, Jean 

oss. 


226—Francis Fox, 17, Arsenal 








Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roberta Stewart 

227—Verner Holmer 18, Ventura 
Sr. H. S. (Calif.). Dandies, Ruth 
Husted. 

228—Albert Houghton, 14, Univer- 
sity High, lowa City, Iowa. "Teacher, 
Katherine Fulton. 

229—Marion Hawkins, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

230—George Faisner, 16, Lind- 
blom H. S., Chicago. Teacher, Mr. 
Ayers. 

231—Gele Johnson, 17, Ocean 
Side High, (Calif.). Teacher, 
Marion Featherstone. 

232—Edward Jung, 17, Tech. 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Gladys Elam. 

233—-Marion Hay (see 212). 

234—William Justice, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

235—Edward Jung (see 232). 

236—Vivian Johnston, 17, Eastern 


Teacher, 


High, Lansing, Mich. Teacher, 
Grace Wetter. 

237—Ruth Laycock, 16, Scott 
High, Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Grace 
ean. 


238—David Caplan, 15, North- 
western High (Detroit). Teacher, 
Joseph Boltz. 

239—Herbert Krumel, 17, Roose- 
velt High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 

240—Ruth Lawson, 18, Garfield 
High, Los Angeles. Teacher, Mrs. 
Sturtevant. 

241—Edlore Knagge, 19, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. 

242—-Max Lucyson, 17, Cass Tech. 
High, Detroit. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

243—Virginia Kurtz, 16, Bennett 
— Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Amy 

mit 

244—Herbert Krumel (see 239). 

245—Henry Kuznier, 16, Albany 
High (New York). Teacher, Miss 
Gram. 

246—Lewis McRitchie, 17, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Maud Hollis. 

247-—Earl Gordon (see 205). 

248—-David Meranus, 17, Boys 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mr. Cooney. 

249— Edna Meibohn, 16, Fosdick- 
Masten Park H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Marie Colburn. 

—Norman Miller, 18, Me- 
Kinley High, Washington, cS 
Teacher, Eugenie Sangstad. 

251—.ewis McRitchie, 17, Tech. 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Maud Hbllis. 

252—Virginia Morris, 16, Dav- 
enport High (Iowa). Teacher, Mary 
Krall. 

253—Elanora Niemeyer, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

254—Wm. Justice (see 234). 

255—Catherine Morgan, 18, 
Springfield High (IIl.). Teacher, 
Helen Knudson. 

256—Virginia McElroy, 18, Oak 
Park and River Forest Twp. High, 
Ill. Teacher, Mrs. C. Eckart. 

257—Karl "Mueller, 17, Harvard 
Community High 11.). 

258—Norman Miller (see 250). 

259—Edward Jung (see 232). 

260—Hilaire Macy, 12, and Clara 
Harris, 13, Daggett Jr. High, Fort 
Worth, Texas. eacher, Mrs. 
Leona McGill. 

261—-Gail Hunt, 17, Hillyard 
High, Spokane, Wash. Teacher, F. 
C. Hughes. 

262—-Rohert_ Moyer, 17, Lansdale 
High (Pa.). Teacher, Grace Young. 

263—Richard Miller, 15, John 
Harris High, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Mary Richardson. 

264—Rohert May, 17, 
High, Dayton, Ohio. 
Martha Schauer. 

265—Harriet Morley, 18, Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Mrs. Irma Horesch. 

266—Frances Mutz, 15, St. John’s 
Academy, Jamestown, ’N. D. Teacher, 
Sister M. Berisima. 


Stivers 
Teacher, 


267—Donald MacChesney, 14, 
Van Corlaer_ Intermediate Sch., 
Schenectady, Teacher, Lil- 


lian Harbison. 

268—Castle Newell, 16, Highland 
Park High (Mich. 

269—Jean McHatton, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

270—Bessie Patterson, 16, Wyan- 
dotte H. S., Kansas City, Kans. 
Teacher, Lillian Bohl. 

271—William Peed, 15, Arsenal 
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Tech., Indianapolis. Teacher, Eliz. 


a 

Jasper. Thomas Oreb, Manual Arts 
High, Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
PF; 3 





Schwankovsky. 
273—Fred Prior, 17, Cass Tech., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary iS 
Davis. 
274—Dorothy Pigon, 17, Winthrop 
Sr. _— (Mass.). Teacher, Har- 


riet Day 

275— Siclen Osborn, 15, Univer- 
p.. High, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Teacher, Miss Fulton. 

276—Doris Perry, 16, Phoenix 
Union High, Arizona. Teacher, 
Mrs. Cordelia Perkins. 

277—-Frank Pecachek, 14, Morton 
Jr. High, Allentown, Pa. Teacher, 
Esther Frey. 

278, 279---Martha Olt, 18, Stivers 
High, Dayton, Ohio. "Teacher, 
Martha Schauer. 

280—David Paton, 12, Van Cor- 
laer Interm. School, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Teacher, Lillian Harbison. 

281—Gilmer Petroff, 17, Saranac 
Lake High (New York). Teacher, 
Mrs. S._ P. Carr 

282—John Olshack 12, McKinley 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
C. Harrison. . 

283—Betty Perry, 18, West High 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel 
Moore. 

284—Marion Parmelle, 18, West 
High, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 

285—-A. Rosenback, Bennett H. 
S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Giesecke. ‘ 

286—-Buford Payne, 18, Maurine 
Randolph, 18, and Thelma Sparks, 
Arsenal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

287—Maurine Randolph, 18, Ar- 
senal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

288—Robert Richmond, 17, Lind- 
blom High, Chicago. Teacher, Mr. 
Ayers. 

289—Virginia Spafford, 17, Ven- 
tura Sr. High (Calif.). Teacher, 
Ruth Husted. 

290—Grant Riley, 19, Roosevelt 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 

291—Helen Rubin, 15, Reading 
Sr. High (Pa.). Teacher, Miss 
Dornsife. 

292—Vincent Rohloff, Libbey H. 
S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, q 
Packer. 

293—Ellsworth Simpson, 18, West- 
ern Hills High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. Helwig. Winner of 
Second Prize, George Bellows Me- 
morial Award, 1930. Awarded Blue 
Ribbon, 1931. 

294—Dorothy Ridel, 17, Fosdick- 
Masten Park High, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Marie Colburn. 

295—Donald Stebbing, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

296—Dorothy Stringfellow, 16, 
McKinley High, Washington, D. C. 
— Eugenie Sangstad. 

97—E. Isabelle Smith, 16, Uni- 
oui High, Iowa City, Towa. 
Teacher, Miss Fulton. 

298—Margaret Sandstrom, _ 17, 
Arsenal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

299—Robert Schultz, 16, Fenwick 
High, Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, Rev. 
A. P. Bachland. 

300—Louis Topor, 17, Tech High, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, ee 
Rooney. 

301—Andrew Tymon, 16, Bloom- 
field High (N. J.). Teacher, Anna 
Thomas. 

302—Gertrude Schoen, 17, South 
Side High, Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
Miss I. Stewart. 

303—Louis Topor (see 300). 

304, 305———Robert Sherman, 18, 
Ridgewood High (N. J.). Teacher, 

Gamblin. 

306—Margaret Sandstrom, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

307—Ellsworth Simpson (see 293). 

308—Roy Tirman, 19, Hadley 
Vocl. School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Gleyre. 

309—Louis Topor (see 300). 

310—Irma Schwartz, Atlantic City 
H. S. (N. J.). 

311—Ervin Schlegel, 18, West- 
port High, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Shelton Wilhite. 

312, 313—Margaret Sandstrom 
(see 306). 

314—Leonard Snyder, 18, West- 
port High, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Shelton Wilhite. 

315—Donald Schuldt, 14, Harding 
High, St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Erna Schuiz. 





316—Arvell Woodrome, 18, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Coah Henry. 

317—Ervin Schlegal (see 311). 

318—Elizabeth Snook, 17, High- 
land Park H. S. (Mich.). Teacher, 
Jean Ross. 

319, 320—Eloise Riley, 17, Arsenal 
Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Roberta Stewart. 

321—Dorothy Rebstock, 17, Ben- 
nett High, Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Marg. Giesecke. 

322—Joe Toole, 18, Knoxville 
High (Tenn.). Teacher, Miss 
Grainger. 

323—Charlotte Sheppard, 16, Na- 
trona County High, Casper, "Wyo. 
Teacher, Marie Lewis. 

324—Vernon Shildt, 19, John 
Harris High, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Mary Richardson. 

325—William Justice (see 234). 

326—Jean Sloane, 18, Rayen High, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, Grace 
Lamme. 

327—Seyril N. Schochen, 16, 
Lakewood High (Ohio). Teacher, 
Miss Barkley. 

328—Ruth Stanley, 16, Lake- 
wood High (Ohio). Teacher, Miss 
Barkley. 

329—Gladys Spencer, 18, Central 
High, Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
K. Calvin. 

330—Bernard Schmittke, 16, Glen- 
ville High, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Taylor. 

331—Catherine Sweeney, 18, Ben- 
nett H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Dorothy Rich. 

ar i 17, Sr. High, 
Oil City, Teacher, James 
Townley. 

333—Albert Watson, 17, John 
Harris High, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Mary Richardson. 

334—Pauline Etter, 16, Stivers 
High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Martha Schauer. 

335, 336—Edward Jung (see 232). 

337—George Uits, 18, Northeast 
High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Miss Newitt. 

338—George Vanhuyse, 17, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Fleming. 

339—Michael Ursulescu, 17, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Whitney. 

340—George White, 18, Fergus 
County High, Lewistown, Mont. 
Teacher, C. B. Bartholomew. 

341—Junita Warren, 16, North- 
east Sr. High, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Newitt. 

342—Esther Warner, 17, Central 
High, Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, 
Nina Ward. 

343—Betty Wintermeyer, 
Ocean Side Union High calif.’ 
Teacher, Miss Featherstone. 

344—-Ernest Weurschum, 15, Mon- 
rovia-Arcadia Duarte High, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. Teacher, Edna Chess. 

345—Bertrand Wilhite, 17, Knox- 
ville High (Tenn.). Teacher, Miss 
Grainger. 

346—Jean Wyman, 18, Knoxville 
High (Tenn.). Teacher, Miss Grain- 
er. 

347—Gladys Williams, 17, Scott 
High, Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Flor- 
ence Cooper. 

348—Eldon Williamson, 17, Steele 
High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. 

349—Anna Welty, 17, Steele High, 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora An- 
trim. 

350—Julia Wolfe, 17, Washing- 
ton Irving High, New York City. 
Teacher, Miss Marie. 

351—Rudolph Wedow, 17, Ben- 
nett High, Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
B. Rooney. 

352—Coburn Whitmore, 17, Steele 
High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. 

353—Wayne Woodard, 16, Cen- 
tral High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Teacher, Phalla Riggs. 

354—Ruth Weisbard, 17, Atlantic 
City H. S. (N._J.). 

355—Pedro Pe Garcia, 17, 
Ponce (P. R.) H. S. 

356—Helen Zukowski, 16, Man- 
chester High Manchester, N. H. 
Teacher, Ida Maggon. 

357—Howard Reiman, 19, Ben- 
nett H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Margaret Giesecke. 

358—Ray Wisniewski, 15, and 
Ralph Johnson, 16, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Mc- 
Munigle. 

359—Emery Toth, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
ers, D. Sullivan, R. Kennedy. 
360—Henry Kertes, 17, Langley 








ro a netily, 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 


362—Betty Black, 18, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

363—Henry Kertes 

364—Amanda Chavez, 
County Ind. Arts.H. S., Sterling, 
: Teacher, Pauline Reynolds. 
365—Emery Toth (see 359). 
366—Della McBride, 


nelley Trade School, 
368—Merville Johnson, ” 20, Santa 


hs | heceine Nash. 
370— —Emery" Toth. (see 359). 


Marion Ackenkeil. 
372—-Mary Frances Wimans, 
373—Marie Koks, | 

HH, &. 
ne Miss sant _Reilly. 
vannah High (Georgia). 


Miss Lila Cabanniss. 
375—Nancy Leech, Peabody Hi 


376—Arnold Rosvall, 
1. S., a Francisco. 
377—Betty Black (see 362). 
378—Nancy Leech (see 375). 
379—Beatrice Nash (see 369). 


379-A—Mary Katharine Deckman, 
16, erate — High, i 


oeenhens 380 to 461 com ~ 
objects in Design which won pla 
in the Exhibition but were not = 


Teacher, al Ha Ashley. 
Ave. High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—- Ackenheil. 


384—Steven Conia, 
7 H. &., a Pa. 


385—Gretchen Elmendorf, 17, 


Irma Pendergrass. 
eshall fe Hf Wright, 


nelley - Trade School, 


(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 


. High, Harrisburg, Pa. 


gheny High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
395—Carl Rogers, 

S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
iller. 


nelley Trade School, 


ner 
wood “High tO hic’ 


399 — — Green, 
Teacher, Ruth Mes- 


400—Sara_ Lantz, 
i Teacher, Miss Bark- 


ley. ; 
401—Alfred Hochtheil, 
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Witt Clinton High, New York City. 
Teacher, Catherine Griffin. 

402—Winifred Bagaria, 17, Cleve- 
land Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 
Dorothy Bulkley. 

403—David Carlisle, 17, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
pon Teachers, D. Sullivan, R. Ken- 


ne404—Ruth Mayer, 16, Lakewood 
High (Ohio). Teacher, Mrs. Mary 


Rash, 
405—Phillip Vandeman, 15, Steele 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 
Antrim. 

406—Pauline Etter, 16, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 
Schauer. 

407—Lois Ingram, 17, Glenville 
High, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss T. Bernstein. 

408—Helen Koubek, 17, Notre 
Dame Sr. & Jr. H. §., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Sister St. Margaret. 

409—Marie Weber, 14, Richmond 
Hill High, New York City. Teacher> 

nna Price. 

410—Earl Gordon (see 205). 

411—Effie Raye Calhoon, 16, Kin- 
ston H. S. (N. C.) Teacher, Mrs. 
J. T. Hughes. 

412—Ruth Decker, 17, Western 
Hills High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Almira Taylor. 

413—Helen Greenhut, 15, Glen- 
ville High, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss T. Bernstein. 

414—Mildred Wohl, 16, Glenville 
High, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss T. Bernstein. 

415—G. Bender, 15, Northeast 
Sr. High Kansas_ City, Mo. 
Teacher *Mtabel Newitt. 

416—Walter Garwood, 18, Stivers 
High, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Martha Schauer. 

417—Mildred Hartman, 19, Had- 
ley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, Miss Gleyer. 

418—Gertrude Bruhm, 17, Nor- 
folk High (Neb.). Teacher, Miss 
M. Thompson-Mason. 

419—Howard Reiman, 19, Ben- 
nett High, Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Margaret Giesecke. 

420—Jean France, 14, Northeast 
Sr. High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Mabel Newitt. 

421—Anna Noyes, 16, Western 
Hills High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Almira Taylor. 

422—Delma Brandenstein, 15, Jr. 
H. S., Hicksville, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss B. M. Williamson. 

423—Joe Reilly, 16, South High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Cyn- 
thia Evans. 

424—Neil Robertson, 17, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Bess Foster. 

425—Jean Benson, 17, Central 
High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Miss Coah Henry. 

426—Eldon Darr, 18, Highland 
Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Jean 

oss. 

427—Verle Frankenburg, 25, 
Westinghouse High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Freeland. 

428—Peter Yalch, 14, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, D. Sullivan and R. Ken- 


nedy. 

429—Ruth Greenwald, 16, Cleve- 
land Hgts. H. S. (Ohio). Teacher, 
Dorothy Bulkley. 

430—Esther Simon, 18, El Paso, 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 

431—Donald Neal, 16, Westing- 
house High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Freeland. 

432—Loren Arndt, 17, South High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mrs. 
Marjory Bell. 

433—Violet Knezevich, 12, High- 
land Park Jr. H. S. (Mich.). 
Teacher, Bess Abbott. 

434—Dorothy Rockwell, 15, Wyan- 
dotte High, Kansas City, Kan. 
Teacher, Lillian Bohl. 

435—Pearl Hoyne, 17, Washing- 
ton School, Salina, Kan. Teacher, 
Miss Nell Seiver. 

436—Stanley Wagner, 15, Con- 
nelly Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, D. Sullivan, R. Kennedy. 

437—Sylvia Beatty, 16, Westing- 
house High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Freeland. 

438—Stanley Wagner (see 436). 

439—Verona Barchet. 18, Wash- 
ington High, Salina, Kan. Teacher, 
Miss Nell Seiver. 

440—Esther Simon, 11, El Paso 
High (Texas). Teacher, Mrs. Eula 
Harlacker. 

441—William Franz, 16, South 
Hills High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
H. W. McAdow. ! 

442—Faye Travis, 16, Washing- 
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ton ~ High, 
Nell Seiver. 
443—Marguerite Low 19,” 
Nicholls Voc. School for Girls, New 
Orleans, 

444—Gordon Houvener, 18, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Louise Green. 

445—Virginia Fern, 16, Owosso 
High (Mich.). Teacher, Mrs. Clara 
Dreher. 

446—Albert Pulcini, 15, Connelley 
Trade School, Pitts burgh, Pa. 
Teachers, D. Sullivan and R. Ken- 
nedy. 

447- —Annette Frazin, 16, Central 
Sr. High, South Bend, Ind. Teacher, 
. M. Trottnow. 

448—Elizabeth Burwell, 17, Man- 
hattan Sr. High (Kan.). Teacher, 


Jessie Dobson. : 

449—Pearson Godbey, 18, Wash- 
ington High, Salina, Kan. Teacher, 
Nell Seiver. 

450—Ellen Robling, 17, Schenley 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
McMunigle. 

451—Winifred Laatsch, 15, Wood- 
lawn High, Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Jessica Farnham. 

452—-Mae Taylor, 17, 
(Ariz.) Union High. Teacher, 
Cordelia Perkins. 

453—Pearson Godbey 

454—-Marval Braum, 16, 
High, (Calif.). Teacher, 
Dadmun. 

455—Elsie Wood, 16, University 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss 


Hole. 
456 16, Charles- 
Ruth 


Salina, Kan. Lana 


Phoenix 
Mrs. 


(see 449). 
Oakland 
Elizabeth 


Thelma Stoner, 
High (Ill.). Teacher, 
Dunlap. 

457—-Josephine Marland, 
versity High, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. Kathryn Lee. 

458—Catherine 
Springfield High 
Helen Knudson. 

- -Robert 


16, Uni- 
Teacher, 


Morgan, 18, 
(1ll.). Teacher, 


Porter, 19, 
H. S., Evansville, Ind. Teacher, 
Miss Hallie Henn. 
460—Mary Frances Burns, 17, 
South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teacher, M. Helen Ley. 
461—Georgia Paidrick, 14, Ar- 
senal Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, E. G. Schildknecht. 
[Numbers 462 to 470 comprise 
objects in Carnegie Museum Award 
which won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. | 
462—-Maryon Wantz, 17, Madonna 
H. S., Aurora, Ill. Teacher, Sr. M. 


Johanne, 
463—Doris Smith, 17, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


house H. S., 
er, Miss Freeland. 
464—Mary B. Moore, 16, Notre 
Dame High, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Sister M. St. Margaret. 
465—Bob Rosin, 17, Arthur Hill 
High, Saginaw, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss E. Laughlin. 
466—Francis Hevenhuis, 
tral H. 5 <alamazoo, 
Teacher, G. A. Post. 
467—Ruth Hartung, 17, 
High, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


G. A. Post. 
468—Ann Daugherty, 16, a 
(Mich.). Teacher, 


Arbor H. S. 

Pearl Sellards. 
Worden Perry, 15, Central 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, 


469 
H. §., 
Nina Ward. 

470—Laura Mittelhausen, 16, 
Nicholls Voc. School for Girls, New 
Orleans, La. Teacher, Miss Rodney 
Kemp. 

(Numbers 471 to 529 com 
objects in Prints which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes.] 
471—-Frances Thompson, 17, Pea- 
body High, Pgh., Pa. Teacher, J. 
Thoburn. 

472—Jane Adams, 18, Technical 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Maud Hollis. 

473—Beatrice Nash (see 369). 
474—Cecil Cochrane, 18, Sr. H. 
S., New Britain, Conn. Teacher, 
Miss Segur. 

475—Stanley Kearl, 17, 
worth High, Waterbury, 
Teacher, Miss D. Zug. 
476—John Krupa, 15, 
worth H. S., Waterbury, 
Teacher, Miss Daisy Zug. 
477 John Leicht, 19, School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, in. Teacher, 
Edith Jordan. 

478—Reynolds Jones, 16, Spring- 
field High (Ill...) Teacher, elen 
<nudson. 

479—Nevian Chess (see 161). 
480—Francis Jonanie, 18, Leaven- 
worth High, Woterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Daisy Zug. 


Central 


Westing- 
Teach- 


16, Cen- 
Mich. 


Central 
Teacher, 


Leaven- 
Conn. 


Leaven- 
Conn. 


Leaven- 
nn. 


481—Mary Covelli, 18, 
worth High, Waterbury, 
Teacher, Daisy Zug. 

482—-Edward Son (see 232). 

483—Esther Freeman, 17, Arsenal 
Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

484—Arlon Nelson, 16, East H. 
S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Harriet Macy. 

=" —George Wilcox, 16, Park 

S., Delinnen, Md. Teacher, 

Tesbelle Schultz. 

486—Edward Martens, 16, Ann 
Arbor H. S. (Mich.). Teacher, 
Pearl Sellards. 

487—-Fred Fisher, Jr., 17, Dear- 
born H. S. (Mich.). Teacher, Miss 
Hines. 

488—Russell Howitt, 14, Barbour 
Inter. School, Detroit. Teacher 
Catherine Burkit. 

489—Jimmie Campbell, 18, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Tous. Teacher, 
Harriet Macy. 

66—Mecin Hawkins, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

491—Max Lucyson (see 242). 

492—-Louise Gustafson, 17, and 
Virgil Dennis, 17, South High. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Lillian 
Mathias. 

493—Helen Granville, 16, Albert 
McClure, 17, South High, Minne- 
apolis., Minn. Teacher, Lillian 


Mathias. 
~_ to 
Tech ndianapolis, 
Sara Bard. 
495—James Burnley, 17, 
High, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. K. Schmidt. 
496—Bernard McCarty, 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Martha Abbott. 
497—Beatrice Kolb, 20, 
Vocl. School, St. Louis, 
Teacher, Miss Gleyre. 
Jr., 


Hopper, 19, 
Ind. 


Arsenal 
Teacher, 


Paseo 
Teacher, 


17, East 
Teacher, 


Hadley 
Mo. 


498—Homer Frohardt, 16, 
Central High, Omaha, Nebr. 
Teacher, Mary Angood 
_ 499 ‘Azio Martinelli, 17, Atlan- 
tic City H. S., (N. J.). Teacher, 
Miss Foulke. 

500—Hubert Lowman, 17, 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Martha Abbott. 

501—Irma Chapman, 16, 
Ernest Garven, 17, Central 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 

itter. 

502—William Howell, 
town H. eacher, 

503—Louis Rauchwerger, 16, 
H. S., New York City. 
Mr. Cooney. 

504—Harlow Rockwell, 18, 
nett H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Margaret Giesecke. 

505, 506—Sidney Pacht, 17, Rich- 
mond Hill H. S.; New York City. 
Teacher, Anna Price. 

507-—Herman Newhauser, a 
Cleveland Hgts. High (Ohio). 
Teacher, Hazel Wiswall. 

508—Roberta Baker, 17, Western 
Hills High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Almira Taylor. 

509—-Coral Zimmer, 16, Steele H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Dora 


Antrim. 
510—Jane Stone, 19, West H. S. 
Teacher, Hazel Moore. 
511—Bob McCloskey, 16, Hamil- 
(Ohio). Teacher, Miss 


ton High 
Slater. 

512—Margaret Van Wormer, 18, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Caroline Morgan. 

513—Eula Mercer, 19, Scott H. 
S., Toledo, Ohio. ‘Teacher, Caroline 
Morgan. 

514—William Walter, 16, Jay 

Wickler, 18, Tech. H. S., Oakland, 
Calif. ‘Teacher, Gladys Elam. 

515—Helen Lautz, 15, Liberty H. 
S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, E. M. 


Keinard. 

516—Ronald Gledhill, 16, Cleve- 
land Hgts. H. S. (Ohio). Teacher, 
Miss Wiswall. 

517—James Fry, 14, Latrobe H. 
S. (Pa.). Teacher, Mary Himler. 

518—Doris Riggs, 17, Latrobe H. 
S. (Pa.). Teacher, Mary Himmler. 

$19. “foseph Boardman, 17, Moses 
Brown H. S&., Providence, | ee 
Teacher, Sophia Pitman. 

520—Ruth Lacock, 16, Scott H. 
S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 


Grace Dean. 

521—Victor Ball, Polytechnic H. 
S., Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

522—-James Ambrose, 16, Latrobe 


(Pa.). Teacher, Mary Him- 


“*523—Ruth McMann, 17, Scott H. 
S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
Grace Dean. 


East 


and 
High, 

Ella 

17, Morris- 
Miss Bryant. 


Boys 
Teacher, 


Ben- 
Teacher, 


524—Sidney Pacht (see 505). 

525—George Pa mo ng 20, 
Broadway H. Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Hannak> ‘Jones. 

526—Evelyn Schuler, 16, Tech. 
High, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Maud Hollis. 

527—Francis Jonanie (see 480). 

528—Marie Dumas, 17, aven- 
worth High, Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Daisy Zug. 

529—Audrey Vaughan, 15, Wil- 
son Jr. High, Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Kelsey. 

529-A—Ida Jones, 17, Lewis & 
Clark High, Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss R. Fisken. 


[Numbers 530 to 604 comprise ob- 
in Jewelry which won places 
the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes.] 
530—Irene Hove, 16, Vocational 
High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
531—Hermine Mossak, 15, Voca- 
tional High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
eacher, Virginia Tasker and Jose- 
phine Cantieny. 
532—Horace Yount, 15, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss I. Hardy. 
533—Dorothy White, 17, Wheel- 
ing H. S. (W. Va.). Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. 
Resitoen, 18, Cass 
Mich. Teacher, 


534—Eastman 
Winner of First Prize, 


Tech., Detroit, 
Greta Pack. 
Awarded Blue Rib- 


Jewelry, 1930. 
bon, 1931. 

535, 536—Emmett Willis, 
Easonvillle High (Ala.). 

537—Glenn Westerdahl, 
Vocl. High., Minneapolis, 
Teacher, Virginia Tasker. 

538—Rader Virt, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss I. Hardy. 

539. 7% Lohr, 18, Wheeling H. 
Ss. (¢W. Va.). Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

540—Helen Strauss, 
H. S., Yonkers, N. 
Miss Craine. 

541—Nina_ Baer, 18, 
HM. &., Weulkers, N. Y. 
Margaret Ritchie. 

542—Marie Loeth, 15, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss I. Hardy. 

543—Marshall Alexander, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss I. Hardy. 

544—Hermine Mossak (see 531). 
545—Corrine Hansen, 15, Voca- 
tional High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Virginia Tasker. 

546—Alberta Spiecher, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indi anapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Irene Hardy 

547—Ralph Eilers, 16, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Irene Hardy. 

548—Halvetta True, 15, Arsenal 
Tech. High, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Irene Hardy. 

549—Jack Mannsz, 17, South Hills 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Emma Ecke. 

550—Effie Richie, 17, Fifth Ave. 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sue 

16, Fifth Ave. 


Case. 
Teacher, Sue 


20, 


15, Girls 
Minn. 


15, Gorton 
4 Teacher, 
Roosevelt 
Teacher, 


551—David Siegel, 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Case. 

552—-Edward Schumaker, 16, 
Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach. 
er, ; a. Lacock. 
553—Glenn Westerdahl (see 537). 

554—Hermine Mossak (see 531). 

555—Russell Falk, 16, Vocational 
High, Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
ers, Virginia Tasker and Josephine 
Cantieny. 

556—Beatrice Barnes, 18, Voca- 
tional High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers, Virginia Tasker and Jose- 
phine Cantieny. 

557—J. Maniman, 18, Wheeling 
H. S. (W. Va.). Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

558—Elsa Lohr (see 539). 

559—Jack Powell, 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

560—Hermine Mossak (see 531). 

on Coates, 17, Schenley 

S.. Pittsburgh, P Pa. 

ot ae White, 17, Wheel- 
ing H. S. (W. Va.). eacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. 

563—-Fay Berry, 17, 
Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Irene Hardy. 

564—Edwin Thomas, 20, Perry H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 

cock, 

565—Lynn_ McCarrel, 11, Manual 
Arts High, Los Angeles, Calif. 

566—Harvey Reed, 15, Fifth Ave. 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. "Teacher, Ss. 
G. Case. 


Arsenal 
Teacher, 


Lhe Scholastic 


i Eeney Coates (see 561). 

568—Horace Yount (see 532), 

569—Rader Virt (see 538). 

570—Richard rown, 16, V. 
tional High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers, Virginia uneapo er and Jose- 
phine Cantieny. 

571—Eulalia Eckstein, 14, Schen- 
ley H. me Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


rson 
§73—Ruscel Falk (see 555). 
573—Charles LaPalme, 17, Voca- 

tional Hi h, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Teachers, Virginia Tasker and Jose- 

phine Cantieny. 

on 575—Hermine Mossak (see 


576—Elsa Lohr (see 539). 

577—Edna Krug, 16, Perry H. 
pom ta Pa. eacher, 
Lacock. 

578—Florence Kohl, 
Twp. High (IIL). 
Virginia Blair. 

579—Dorothy Quick, 
Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
I. Hardy. 

580—Anna P. Kaltwasser, 17, 
Arsenal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, I. Hardy. 

581—David Siegel, 16, Fifth Ave. 

Teacher, Sue 


ten 


18, Belleville 
"Teacher, Mrs. 


15, Arsenal 
eacher, 


er, Sue Case. 

'597—Edward Gertler, 16, 
Ave. High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
er, Sue Case. 

598—Leonard Stein, 15, 
Ave. High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
er, Sue Case. 

599—Regis ie 17, Perry 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Teacher, 
Jean Lacock. 

600—Juanita Ballinger, 16, Arse 
nal Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. Teach 
er, Miss Hardy. 

601—Gordon Codner (see 596). 

602—Edith Spector, 15, Fifth Ave. 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sue 
Case. 

603—Leslie Osell, 16, Vocational 
High, Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
ers, Virginia asker and Josephine 
Cantieny. 

604—Hermine Mossak (see 531). 

(Number 605 to 621 comprise 

objects in Metal Work which 

won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. |} 


605—William Goodall, 18, West- 
inghouse H. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, George Hartlieb. 

606—Paul Thornberg, 15, 
body High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
er, Deborah Carter. 

607—Emma Anderson, 17, Cass 
Tech. High, Detroit. Teacher, 
Greta Pack. 

608—Duane go 18, Tech. High, 
Buffalo, N. Y. "Teacher, mm Je 
Rooney. 

609—Trene Saliter, 17, Cass Tech. 
High, Detroit. Teacher, Greta Pack. 

610—Frank Nickolson, 16, Pea- 
body High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
H. M. Mackey. 

611-—Richard Corp 
High, zashargh, ‘a. 
Carrie Noel. 

612—Robert Bright, 19, Peabody 
High, Pittsburgh, B Teacher, De- 
borah Carter. 

613—James Collins, 15, 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Case. 
582—Oscar Frankel, 17, Perry H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. eacher, Jean 
Lacock. 
583—Edward McIntyre, 18, Lang- 
ley High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Corsie Mood 
584- Wilia Eckstein (see 571). 
585—Jean Muhlman, 12, Wheel- 
ing H » W. Va. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 
586—Ray Gallaway, 15, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
587—Ludlow Thomas, Fae Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
588-—Harvey Ranson, “16, Schen- 
ley S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
589—Ceceile Heineman, 15, Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. ‘Teacher, 
Miss Shultz. 
590—Frank Stewart, 17, South 
Hills High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Emma Ecke. 
591—Elsa Lohr (see 539). 
592—William Heuber, 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
593—oe Martin, 16, Fifth Ave. 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sue 
Case. 
594—David White, 19, David B. 
Oliver H. S. Teacher, Marian 
Sutch. 
595—Philip Solomon Fifth 
Ave H. S., Pittsburgh, “sy ee 
Sue Case. 
596—Gordon Codner, 15, Fifth 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
Fifth 
Teach- 
Fifth 
Teach- 


Pea- 
Teach- 


18, Langley 


Teacher, 


Arsenal 
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Tech., Indianapolis, Ind. 

614—Dean Thomson, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit. Teacher, Greta Pack. 

615—Joe Mosketto, 17, Westinghouse High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, George Hartlieb. 

616—Russell Falk (see 555). 

617—Beatrice Barnes (see 556). 

618—Yanessa Robinson, 17, Schenley High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

619—Hermine Mossak (see 531). 

620—(Name not marked), Cass Tech. High, 
Detroit. Teacher, Greta Pack. 

621—Emma Anderson, 17, Cass Tech. High, 
Detroit. Teacher, Greta Pack. 


 ayeeree 622 to 623 comprise objects 
nm pottery which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes.] 


622—William Varasse, 16, Schenley High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

623—William Kenevan, 19, Peabody High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Vincent Roy. 

624—Ann Witenko, 16, Wheeling High (W. 
Va.). Teacher, Mr. Parker. 

625—Pearl Cuttle, 16, West Tech. High, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Zell Starford. 

DT” Sey Seer McQuillan, 16, Schenley High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

627—Eleanor Amdur, 17, Schenley H. S., 
Pitsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

628—Clifford Rollings, 17, Highland Park High 
(Mich.). Teacher, Mrs. Powell. 

629—Helen Jordan, 17, Peabody High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Vincent Roy. 

630—Eleanor Amdur (see 627). 

a eae ee McQuillan (see 626). 

632—Sidney Goldstein, 16, Schenley High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 


~~ 633 to 644 comprise objects 
n Sculpture which won places in the 
Exhibition, but were not awarded prizes.] 


633—Russell Barnett, 18, Schenley High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

634—Ellen Bjorback, 17, Central High, Duluth, 
Minn. Teacher, Phalla Riggs. 

635—Betty Black (see 362). 

636—Doris B. Berg, 17, Denfeld High, Duluth, 
Minn. Teacher, Genevieve Bancroft. 

637—Jack Sumner, 13, Central Jr. High, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, Nora Jack. 

638—Nick Pesanka, 14, Schenley High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

639—Joseph Muenzmay, 18, Schenley High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

640—Margaret Carfray, 17, Lakewood High 
(Ohio). Teacher, Miss Garrabrant. 

641—Alfred Frye, 17, Woodward High, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

642—Nevian Chess, 17, Arsenal Tech. High. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Ruth Dunwoody. 

643—Margaret Sandstrom, 17, Arsenal Tech., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Ruth Dunwoody. 

644—Beatrice Nash (see 369). 


[Numbers 645 to 655 comprise objects in 
Soap Sculpture which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes.} 


645—Ruth Hunter, 17, Phoenix Union High 
(Ariz.). Teacher, Margarette Walker. 
646—Harry Malootian, Leavenworth High, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

647—Margaret Kimler, Bloomington, TIl. 

“2 —Marion Ward, 17, Bennett High, Buffalo, 


649—Walter Scholla, 17, Dunmore High School 
(Pa.). Teacher. Miss Wilson. 

650—Victor Klubek, 16, Derby High (Coun.). 

651—Marion Jean Office, 14, Colonel White 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Caroline Fritzin- 
ger. 

652—Henry Bukowski, Washington High, St. 
Paul, Minn. Teacher, Miss Feeley. 

653—Carolyn Collard, 17, Lakewood High 
(Ohio). Teacher, Miss Barkley. 

654—Edward Antosik, 18, Roosevelt High, 
Wyandotte, Mich. Teacher, Miss Marion Pulver. 

655—Mary Stanley, 15, Phoenix Union H. S. 
(Ariz.). Teacher, Margarette Walker. 


ates 656to 684 comprise objects in 
‘extile which won places in the Exhib- 
ition but were not awarded prizes.) 


656—Grace Brown, 18, McKinley High, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Teacher, Miss Shipman. 
657—Elmira Hess, 18, Central High, Omaha, 
Nebr. Teacher, Mary Angood. 

658—Ellis Simpson, 16, John Harris High, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Mary T. Richardson. 
659—David Kaplan, 15, Northwestern High, 
Detroit. Teacher, Joseph Boltz. 

660—Marjory Holmstrom, 17, Central High, 
St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Eliz. Stroble. 

661—Helen Crow, 16, Central High, Omaha, 
Nebr. Teacher, Mary Angood. 

662—Donald Cole, 16, Ocean Side Union High, 
Ocean Side, Calif. Teacher, Marion Feather- 
stone. 

603—Gordon Schlichting, 17, North High, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Jane Thickens. 

664—Virginia Pittman, 17, North East Sr. 
High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mabel Newitt. 

665—Johanna Hail, 15, Lakewood High (Ohio). 
Teacher, Miss Barkley. 

666—Caroline Chaffe, 16, North East High 
genet. Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mabel 
vewitt. 


667—Rachel Cox, 15, Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Laura Belle- 
ville. 

668—Rachel Handshaw, 17, Wm. Penn High, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Pearl Ebner. 

669—Lillian Steen, 17, Oakwood High, Dayton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Lou Weber. 

670—Leona_ Brickley, 14, Edison Jr. High, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Cathryn Gamble. 

671—Virginia Sullivan, 18, Senior High, 
Corry, Pa. Teacher, Evelyn Kramer. 

672—Elizabeth Thompson, McKinley High, 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Eugenie Sangstead. 

673—James Latta, 16, Greensburg (Pa.) High. 
Teacher, Mrs. Julia Ulery. 

674—Gussie Whitehead, 16, Polytechnic High, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

675—Fannie Lee Harvin, 14, Daggett Jr. High, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Leona Mc 
Gill. 

676—Flora Banks, 19, Fort Collins High 
(Colo.). Teacher Mary Coralewsky. 

677—Hazel Lockhart, 17, El Paso High (Tex.). 

678—Group of Regan Jr. High Students, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Teacher, E. F. Noe. 

679—Lillian Jaeckel, 15, Allegheny High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, M. White. 

680—Susan Choma, 15, Allegheny High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

681—Joe Laquatra, 14, Allegheny High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M. White. 

682—Edna Marcus, 15, St. Genevieve-of-the- 
Pines, Asheville, N. C. Teacher, Mrs. McCul- 
lough. 

683—David Robinson, 16, North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mary Foley. 

684-—Cecil Rogue, 16, Arsenal Tech. High, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth Jasper. 











iS \\ PIN COMPLETE 
AN NY WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
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PRICE WHEN QUANTITY IS 1-10 
S/ STERLING SILVER #135 ea, *120ea, z 
(/” SILVER PLATE Sea. 279 
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Tup nearest thing to an Indian birch-bark Is an Old Town 
Canoe. Patterned after Indian models. Indians help to 
make them. Sturdy, light, and easily handled. 

Free catalog shows all types and prices. Also rowboats; 
dinghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family- 
boats; and speedy step-planes. Write. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 226 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, 





GOING TO CAMP NEXT SUMMER? 
The St. Nicholas and Scholastic Camp 
Service, which is in close touch with the 
Directors of a large number of our finest 
camps from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
will gladly help you, free of charge, to 
secure information, catalogs, etc., if you 
will fill in coupon below and mail it to 


ST. NICHOLAS AND SCHOLASTIC CAMP SERVICE 


55 West 42nd Street New York City 
BOY GIRLO AGE 


PART OF THE COUNTRY 
(CO) New England States 
L) Middle Atlantic States 

Southern States (J Middle West States 
(0 Pacific Coast States 0) Canada 
TYPE OF CAMP 
O Mountain 
0 Farm 0 Ranch 
PRICE FOR THE SEASON 


C0 $200-$300 CO $300-$400 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


O Seashore 
CL) Tutoring 


0 Over $400 
Sch. 5-2-31 













it’s Parker’s New 


Black and 
Burgundy Red 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


When Scholastic Magazine took a census 
of the pens used by High School boys and 
girls, ic found that Parker led any other by 
72%. So in colleges, too—Parker is every- 
where the reigning favorite. 

And now comes Parker’s latest, most 
stylish, and handsomest—the sparkling 
Black and Burgundy Red Duofold Jr. 
Guaranteed for Life at only $5! 

A Pen as colorful and radiant as wine- 
colored crystal, yet non-breakable. 

Its Pressureless Writing prevents all in- 
terference with thought— makes lessons 
easier—aids clear-thinking—inspires your 
best ideas. 

See this new creation at any Parker deal- 
er’s. Be the first to have one at school. But 
be sure to look for this famous name on 
the streamlined barrel—“Geo. S. Parker— 
DUOFOLD.” That means 17.4% more ink 
capacity, size for size, and guarantees the pen 
for life. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Black “Wh and Burgundy Red 


arker 
Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


JUNIOR $5 


Pencils to match, $2.50 and $3.75 





The Scholastic 





be gladly answered 
giving as much information as possible, to 


THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Any information fo may desire regarding schools advertising in The Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you ma 
> he Scholastic School and College Service. and 


Catalogs of these 


be interested, will 


are free on request. Address your letters, 





Lillian R. Matlaw, The Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th St., New York City 











FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and A 
Arts, Brooklyn, New 


Pictorial Mustvation, 

Advertising Design, 

Fashion Illustration, In- 

terior Decoration, In- 

dustrial Design, Teacher 

Training, Architectural Construc- 

tion, Architectural Design. 37 Stu- 

dios. 94 Instructors. 44th Year. 
Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of 
and Applied Art 


4-story Building 




















Fine 
300 Students 
Professional courses 

for serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 


Profusely illustrated 
booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph St. 


Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A degree-granting college of the arts and crafts offering com- 
plete 4-year courses leading | to Bachelor ‘a degree i _ Fine Arts, 
Applied Arts, or Art E 
course). ‘Also shorter courses in Fine & Applied ru 


Write for catalog H-2. Be sure to mention your special interest. 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














Prepare for a Profession! 


AY. School of Fined Applied An 


NEW YORK-PARIS WM. M. ODOM, ~ 
RNATIONA PROFE: ONAL TRAINING in Inter 
ppd ne wrench A 2 a cane am gg and Derren Ad i 
vertising Llustration, Teachers Training, 
INQUIRE NOW—AUTUMN SESSION BI BEGINS SEPT. 2 
Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York y 








ROMMERCIAL ART 


Advertising Art, Layout, Letterin; 
Pen and ‘tnk, Poster, Color, also Pesta ~ 
In 


terior tion. Graduates placed. Individual 
Progress. Day, Eve. or Home Study. Dept 8, C, 
COMMERCIAL ART SCI SCHOOL 116 S. S.Mich.Av. CHG 


Eastport Summer School of f Design 


Eastport, Maine 


Classes for Art Teachers including work in public 
school art teaching and supervision, oil and water color 
painting, outdoor sketching, history and appreciation of 
art, etching, design. Instructors—R. C, Craig, Director; 
Head of the Art Dept. Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis; George Pearse Ennis, Pres. — Water 
Color Society; Hilton Leech, New York. For cata leg and 
information, address R. C. Craig, 16 Maplewood Court, 
Indianapolis, tnd. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non-profit institution. Low tuition. Limited 
classes. Next Term Sept. 21. Send for free cotaies, 

3 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
jE of aqventy. five. fre. Serene Se pee, § rated on a non- 


justrated catalog. 
cuumer toma June 29 — Fall Term sere. 5 1, Address 
Box $$, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, i. 














YOUR CAREER 


Fine and Commercial Art 


requires no exotic mannerisms to be 

artist. George Bellows was 
human enough to be a crack short-stop 
and, next to painting, John Marin likes 
nothing so much as to go fishing. What 
you need are patience and industry, 
courage, sensitivity, and honesty. Nor 
will any amount of intelligence and ex- 
perience seriously handicap you. No 
marked talent is essential. As to the 
legend that, to be an artist, you must 
first suffer, don’t worry about that 
either. If suffering were the only 
requisite, there would be millions of 
artists. 

The artist, regardless of his field or 
station, works for the most part alone. 
His talents are not usually hampered by 
conferences, labor shortages, fiscal re- 
ports, personal contacts, office memo- 
randums, weather conditions, or orders 
from headquarters. Many artists even 
prefer to prepare their own supplies and 
implements. Hours are a matter of your 
personal taste or position: they may be 
eight hours a day in a commercial office 
or eighteen hours a day in your own 
studio. Since the language of art is 
understood in Albania as well as in 
Valparaiso, your opportunities to travel 
need not necessarily wait upon the in- 
heritance of a fortune. There are prob- 
ably as many American artists working 
gainfully abroad as there are foreign 
artists in this country. The work does 
not ordinarily demand rugged health. 
Wealth and fame wait, as usual, upon 
those who earn it. 

The details of your training take you 
first into fundamental techniques; how 
to draw a straight line, how to handle 
your tools, and the elementary uses of 
lights and shadows. Many of you have 
had enough art training in high school 
to know what to look for. You should 
realize, however, the advantage of in- 
struction as a guide and a rein to your 
ambitions. Of course, with the funda- 
mentals well in hand you are free to de- 
sign comic strips or linoleum patterns, 
but even when you have found work that 
is satisfactory to you, you need to con- 
tinue your study. 

You have still another aspect to con- 
sider. You may not aspire to art—you 
may even shun it—as a profession. But 
without some feeling for the craftsman- 
ship and the principles which dominate 
the artist, your life is as incomplete as a 
piece of advice without a moral. 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes Planned for Teachers 

Traphagen students won all awards in 
latest Arnold, Constable & Co. Design 
Contest; also First Prize in 1931 Beaux 
Arts Ball Contest sponsored by Art Al- 
liance of America. 

Write for catalog 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd As New York 














eR Ee ee 
STUDY ART 


Summer Classes, be- 
ginning June 22, offer 
to Artists, Teachers, 
Students, short 
courses y # aren 
planned in Advertis- 
ing Art, Desi ign, Com- 
position, Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture. 








Ideal location for study and recreation in 
recognized art center. Catalog on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Mi polis, 











costume design for stage, 
trade, screen, styling 


SUMMER COURSES 


Emil Alvin Hartman, Director, 
Suite 19, 16 East 52 St. 


MM sion dcacemy 


BLEEKS imines SCHOOL 
Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
tume Design, Illustration and all branches of Commercial 
Art. Individual instruction. Positions. Booklet S 
upon request. 261 W. 125th St., N. Y. C., or 574 
Atlantic Ave. (opp. L. I. station), Brooklyn. 








AB ad As TE 
ao ag my 


lilinery, Sketching Co wes, or Ideas, Styling, 


a ASHION DM etc. Indivi foal 2 pb nnd nt 
. IT. DECORATING. Period Styles, Color, 
Argangement, Estimates, Rendering, Styling, 
SO. MICH. AVE. CHICAGO, Dept.S. 
A r t Design. 9 mo. Prof. Courses, 
tions. Dorms. Catalog. 
a hy ACADEMY 
1333 F Street, ashington, D. c 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
College of Music 


ENLOWEU oF Cincinnati. IN, UB PORATED 
1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


Summer term of six weeks begins June 22. Fall term 

of forty weeks begins September 3. All courses lead 

to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. Dormitory for Women. 
Address Department A for Catalog 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 

Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 
DANCE: > eg DEJA—Assistant to 
—— Wigman, Germany. General 

lend er Wigman Summer School, 1929 
Catalogue on request. 
Seattle, Washington 


- Alviene“Theatre 


and CULTURAL subjects for personal Stage, Teach 
ing, Directing-Dri om ao — and meer. Dancing. Vee EY 
Musical Comed: Blocation® Stock Theatre and ipiatform 
while learning. Wor catalog 39 apply X.Ely,Sec'y, 


Pittsburgh Musical =H Ine. 


Directors: Dallmeyer Russell, William H. 
Oetting, Charles N, Boyd 
Elementary and graduate courses—Special 
training for teachers. Member the National 

Association of Schools of Music. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Adver- 
Costume 


Posi- 


Commercial, All Branches. 
tising, Interior Decoration. 

















in, 
penance 
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COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES NURSES’ TRAINING 


G lt p k 1 cient oe tg COCHRAN SCHOOL 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE OF NURSING 


is made by its WOMEN in St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. 
5 Foreign Countries and 23 American States Y., a delightful location; thirty minutes from 
theatre and shopping district, New York City. 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA Registered—thirty months’ course; for detailed 
information apply principal. 


ROCKFORD tents - 
.Out- 
opts SSeS ene | ea Oe Se 
Ss B u campus on ver. ™ es rom “ School of Nursing 


pinleago. De Drama, aiosie, Art. Athletics. Address R: arartor 
. Rockford College, Box $.R., Rock 30 Months’ nursing course for High 
Se eerie graduates or equivalent. One of 


beat ped hospitals (400. 
= REENBRIER JUNIOR beds) i jin joat_equipesy, hospitals (408 

UNI COLLeGe 
IVERSITY ing W: Junior Col. and 2 H. 
THE OF REDLANDS ‘ Soe dices. ‘Near White Sulphur 2nd 2 years W. $. 
H riding. Modern rooms and baths. Endowed: , all 



































AcorREDITED Junior College for Girls. Glamorous 
days on a semi-tropical campus that borders the 
southern sea. 4 years high school. 2 years college. 
Music, Art, Expression, Secretaryship, Physical 
Education. National patronage “ee sports all 
the year. Riding. Address Box $, ulfvort, Miss, 


















nurses’ residence; individual rooms. Ex- 
BH cellent educational facilities. Allowance 
arship Columbia 


ae. Enroll Sept.. 
Apply: Superintendent of Nurses, 
ing 





























EDLANDS, CALIFORNIA | inclusive rate $675 year. Catalog, sutench w. hamton, New York 
Sunny Califo: =. plus a fully aecredited. Christian Liberal Arts son. Prin. .Box 8S. Le’ wisburg, w.* 
College and Music. 15 modera b vragen 600 students, faculty of 50. ———o SP ReREOET ae aeeT 
talog wae nn er = 























UNIVERSITY of MIAMI 


FLORIDA 
Sixth year 1931-32. Co-educational. Degrees 
in liberal-arts, business administration, educa- 
tion, law, architecture, music. Special courses 
in aviation. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful en- 
vironment, excellent recreational opportunities. 
Summer session June 15 to July 25. Address: 














i A, 1 Gables, Florida. 66 : : 99 
pence lente Practice and Theory Co-ordinated 
Liberal Arts—Law— ea , ’ in : 
Commerce — Music — Civil Engineering Chemical Engineering 
Ui = =Art—High School. || Mechanical Engineering Electrical Engineering 
untiversity Day and Evening. 6000 Industrial Engineering 
é..., student body. Place- ‘ ; ; 

ment Bureau. Desirable Business Management Banking and Finance 

Dormitory Accommodations. Athletics, etc. J | Accounting 

For free Bulletin, address President, | 

Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Il. Alternate periods spent studying theory and gaining industrial practice. Earnings sufficient to 

| pay large share of school expenses. September and December registrants complete first year before 











following September. 





Information sent upon request 


Spend the Summer Pleas- NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
a Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissi 
antly and Profitably nenenes ons 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AT 













DRAFTING, Engineering, 





short courses. High school 
subjects taught. Enter any 











Founded 1 
time. Day and evening classes. 


Temple University TECH: nee 
SUMMER SESSIONS = Sani a 
June 29 to August 7 | costae itt stout Mites: 
A broad schedule of courses is ofterea (SLUCY Engineering, | (Learn Electrici ty) 














which will make possible the develop- in Cool Colorado IN 12 WEEKS IN THE GREAT SHOPS OF rane 
ment of a sound program of learning. The whet 1d of electricity 
Plan your work NOW and work your trained man besnase the COYNE bis. in pew ia 
plan this summer in one of the fol- of a vast ontiay of electrical equi 


Nota cl bp School 


We pan rpyinn ou on mere “‘paper”’ electrician. You be- 
real EXPER T through actual work at COYNE. 


You ‘Don’t Need Advanced Education 
or experience! Any man who is ambitious and willing 


lowing departments: 
College of Liberal Arts & Science 
Teachers College 











. es - can learn at Coyne. 
School of Commerce The Colorado School of Mines is located in Golden at the 
| foot the Hocky Mountaina nit inbut twalve miles by‘paved round | | | QBs $200 to $800 a Month 
b 4 | t a or 
School of Music Canthuenint bivlis, ehh stsanae amd tora and enoweosspen Nobooks or useless theory. Youare trained on ev: ing 
peaks rising to the aky. from door bells to posse Biante. ever , everythin 
University High School THE SUMMER SCHOOL ENGINSERS ee ri fn exrbe, 
in and moll f gowpen below f. 
™ Besle enainsering wanes in poatpemoties, a, Payvles, MAIL TODAY! FF" ial low tuition, Setalieof 
0 vin, x ad 
| Mechanics, Grape Batic, Rtrongth of Material, Thernody whe EE LIFE MEMnERSITP aod were a “inclu 
hysicn nemistry, and Plane and ine Surveying reparatory 
= ° | pyre jecte. ad piegente a wide en meee sogumemente, aay ‘anced LECTRIC CAL SCHOOL 
Write today for Bulletin (| Bete iGo heiynd hvaen are cteed st | | COWNE ESERIES. seaiesemes, 


July 6 to Aug. 28, 1931 COYNE ELECTRICAL SCH H.C. Lewis, Pres. 
This summer session is given especially for atudenta who wish S00 s. St., Dept. $1-95 Chicago tii. id 
anke up work or to secure additionaleredits. All work is con- jease send me your Pree. iiastranes Book on and 


eee 
| to m 
ducted by the regular faculty of the Se hool of Mines. For complete Corne. No obligatioa. of apecial offer too. 
description of class room courses, and field work offered in the 
summer session, write to the Registrar for Quarterly Group A. Name 
School of Mineral Industries wePEEUOEOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOCOCOOOOC ee ee ee Te eee 


Addres8. ceccecccececercscccccseressssscsseeeees 














Broad St. & Montgomery Ave. 
St. & Montgome @lorado School of Mines ) | sega | 
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TECHNICAL (Cont'd) 








leam RADIO 


in 10 Weeks in Great Coyne Shops 


Fascinating Jobs, leading to salaries of $60 me a 
week and = Manufacturers and dealers beg, for 
Trained > i Meay openings in B: 
Big call for Wireless tors, both at Sea 

Air. a qualify in 10 weeks— NOT BY coke 


POND SEN but by actual work, on actual Radio, 
Television and Soun: equipment. 


TELEVISION ¢¢Ficrunss 


And TELEVISION is here! Soon there’ll be 
edemand tor THOUSANDS cf TELEVISION EX: 
PERTS! Gt in on the floor of Television! 


latest Tele- 
A NG PIC- 


Yeles cuslnmenti Big demand in T. 
TURES and Se onnt You learn 
oa at Coyne. 


No > I Ao PTO AL WORK AG 
books. lessons. on 
TUAL RADIO, TELEVISION and SOUN xouleara: 
yt No needed. Earn while you 


Employment Help. MAIL COUPON 
Bre Paslormers' 


H. C. LEWIS, President 
Radio Division, Coyne Electrica! Schoet 

500 S. Paulina St., » Dept. 51-1K Chicago, i. 
ee a BS st Bes 











DMB ocrcccrcccseveceseesoese State ....eresseseees 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


razr Assit gl PRIMARY 
Pregres sive. 8-year di- 
ee TRAINING 
nteresting positions. 

College and and Staden it res- 


idence on beautiful North Side. Finesocial spirit. Lim- 
ited classes. Fall Term te start Sept. 14. Address 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept.4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 








NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers 4-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and Gen 


eral, New Buildings, Excellent Equipment. Strong Fac- 


ulty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near metal 

and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not re- 

quired. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses un- 

usually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 


Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 








Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Member North Central Association 
Confers A. B., B.S. and B. M. Degrees Coeducational 
pag oka of Liberal Arte, Mie. Industrial Arts, Business Administra- 

eer ii ‘ial Departments of Home Economies. Secre- 
tarial Tr: Training. haan, ‘Physical Education. Short courses in Auto- 
mobile, Aviation. Electricity, Woodwork, Metalwork_and Horology. 
Year Starts Seatuniien llth 
Indicate your interest and write for special bulletin, Address 
President’s Office, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria, Illinois 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


VIA CATION 





Year Degree Courses 
Coeducational Teacher Training Camp. 
Girls’ Dormitories on Campus. Success- 
ful Appointment Bureau. Catalog. 


1464 Chapel Street, New Haven, ‘G 


OLD coLLEG 
Cerca couarge OOL 


| i ARIAL HUG 


arog deena OE eens, Dre cities 
ment bureau. ern jul en ~—¥ Ham pt. 10} 
jox S Soze a ood Ave. Chicago, tl. 











HOUSEHOLD ARTS 





School of Domestic Science and Art 


d are dieti dormitory, tea room and 


cafeteria directors. Teenies 1 and 2 year courses. School home 
for residence and practice. Limited numbers. 

A. Joserutns Forenanp, Y. W. C. A. 

44 Berkeley St., Boston, Massacuuszrts, 














BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





TRI- STATE COLLEGE 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Prepare for a Business 
Career 


Commerce and indus- 
try present new prob- 
lems, and_ therefore 
new opportunities to- 
day. The big rewards go to the sci- 
entifically trained. Tri-State College 
prepares you through two years of 
intensive work. Courses in Busi- 
ness Administration and Accounting. 
Fundamental, practical. Special at- 
tention given personal efficiency and 
the factors which make for success. 
Bachelor of Science degree. Atti- 
tude and ability of student count. 
Students from practically all parts of 
the world. Graduates hold choice 
positions. Living expenses, tuition 
low. Enter beginning of any term, 
September, January, March, June. 
We also offer engineering courses. Catalog. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE, 1251-A Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 












Commerce 


Rider College | 


oe Business Administration, ge 
C. P. A.), Secretarial, Commercial Teacher Train- 

4-year college courses with Bachelor Degree 

at a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and expense. 

Co-ed. 67th year. Dormitories. Athletics. Free 

, service. ummer _ sessions. 

Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


COLLEG Co-educa- 
tional, en- 
rolling only high school 
graduates in day school. 
Evening school no restrictions. Offers in- 
tensive training for secretarial, accounting, 
court reporting and teaching positions. 
36th year. Desirable boarding accommo- 
dations. Placement service. Free Book of 
Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 
THE GREGG COLLEGE, Dept. S$, 225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
















A 
COOPERATE 
SERVICE 


SCHOOLS 


whose announcements appear in 
these pages will be glad to send 
you their catalog and any additional 
information regarding their school 
you may desire. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


School and College Department was 
organized solely for the purpose of 
serving High School students and 
helping them with their school 
problem. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
serves a double purpose— 


1. Suggesting schools to fit the re- 
quirements of readers. 


2. Getting in touch with the heads of 
such schools or colleges to forward 
necessary literature and informa- 
tion. 

It is our aim to do everything possible to help 
students and schools. Thousands of boys and 
girls in High Schools throughout the country 
write us for advice. 


You are at liberty to write to us at any time. 


The Scholastic 
Catalog of 


COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITIES 
AND 


VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 








You can receive a copy free of charge 
by addressing 


THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York City 





New Classes Now Being Formed 


Write for Details 


Pittsburgh School of Accountancy 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














modern college courses and new equipmen 
For High and Preparatory School pn 
Basic subjects of full university course. 
Finance, Law, Economics, Accounting, Psychol- 
ogy, Advertising, Salesmanship. 
All students in residence. Full program of 
College Athletics and Activities. G: 


to enter b 


Announcing—A New Educational Idea— 
A historic school, est. 1815, reorganized -_ The Nichols Junior College— 


of 
Business Administration 
and Executive Training 








For catalog address _JAMES LAWSON CONRAD, President Box S, Dudley, Massachusetts 


or advanced university work. 














CHIROPODY 


CHIROPODY 


AN UNCROWDED PROFESSIONAL FIELD 


roughly trained Foot Specialists needed everywhere. Growing, 
Fama = A branch of wenger World’s xg larwest school offers ~ 
year course. Degree: Doctor f Surgical Chiropody. 19th waccess- 
fal zene. Nationally’ known staff of chiropodists, physicians, s 
orti ists, chemists. 18,000 treated annually in ‘clinic, 
nest scien to enter: h School 
diploma or pon oy Write for catalog. Dept. 703 


illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery 
1327 No. Clark Street, Chicago 


SUMMER CAMP 


SUS OUETANNA 


In Susquehanna 13th Season. For bezs 
7-17. Unlimited 8 ~ 4 expert supervision. 
interesting land and water setitiies. 
Personal develo ment ‘amount. Illustrated ea: 
Rosent T. jane MALBA, LONG . NY. 
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Manners 
(Continued from page 8) 


“Well, ma’am,” said the old fellow; “I 
won't like to anger you, and yet it is cer- 
tainly an odd affair.” 

“What is?” Amy asked. 

“Have you tended to the books, sir? 
There is a stack of them on that chair,” 
interrupted Ellen. 

“This,” answered he, and showed them 
a great book, full of colored pictures. He 
nodded his head slowly and_ gravely. 
“Yes, it absolutely is most singular.” 

“Why, I think it’s very beautiful!” cried 
Amy. 

The old fellow’s eyes narrowed, like 
long slits before a light. “Yes,” said he, 
“it is. But do you know that your father 
has nothing here—” he ieaned back dra- 
matically to enjoy the effect—“but fairy 
tales?” His ears seemed more than ever 
pointed, and suddenly he began to get 
smaller. The girls could not believe what 
they saw. 

“Oh!” said Ellen, beginning to weep; 
“that’s not true!” He was getting still 
smaller, quite as little now as a baby, 
drooping and trembling. “You’re an imp! 
You’re a goblin! O—” 

“Stop!” shrieked the little old man; 
“you’ve used all the definite names you 
can think of; you should have been more 
exact and said, ‘Fairy of Books.’ But I 
have sworn a vow that if ever mortal dis- 
tinguished me twice, I’ll never visit that 
person again. But I must say,” he added 
kindly, “that I’ve enjoyed the morning.” 

And he opened his book to the fifth page, 
spelling aloud each word; and when he 
had come to the last letter, he vanished 
in a puff of golden cloud. 








A Polish Soldier 


(Continued from page 9) 


fore the picture of the Virgin in the corner. 
Beside the stone handmill stood an earthen 
jar holding half a peck of brown grain. 
More than this, at the foot of the bed 
stood a goat, alive, and with a full udder. 
That meant milk. 

He sat down with his back against the 
oven and looked at all these riches. They 
were like a miracle. Indeed, only the 
special blessing of the Virgin saved them. 
Amid her questions while she tended the 
baby the woman told him that the cow had 
been taken and the fields ruined. Twice 
the soldiers had trampled them down. But 
the grain had been buried beneath the 
apple tree, and the goat tied and muzzled, 
hidden under the bed. When the enemy 
tried to enter she had stood in the door- 
way with a broom and dared them to try 
it, and they had cursed her, and laughed 
and gone away. Her goat was the only 
one saved in all the countryside, and when 
everyone fled behind the Russian retreat 
she had stayed and not been killed. It was 
a miracle of the Virgin for her, who had 
given husband and sons and brothers to 
save Poland. 

He was falling asleep again, and he 
must not do that. He stood up to go. She 
urged him to stay. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she looked down on his rags and 
bare feet, as he stood up very straight. 
He was not a child to be pitied, he was a 





Nocturne in A Flat 


By Lou Huston, Polytechnic H. S., Long 
Beach, Cal. 


First Prize, Humor 


I MAY never be president and I may 
never make a golfer, but I don't care. 
To be the founder of the Washroom War- 
blers is honor enough for any man. 

My bathroom window faces inside the 
U-shaped court of my apartment house. 
A year ago I was taking a bath, and, feel- 
ing melodious, broke into song. After fin- 
ishing the first verse of “Sweet Adeline” 
I realized that the man across the court 
was singing with me, Usually discouraged 
when someone joins me in song, I was 
pleased by this duet and even elated when 
it soon became a quartet. Later it swelled 
into a chorus. 

After three weeks I discovered that we 
weren’t obtaining good harmony. To re- 
arrange voices, we persuaded the down- 
stairs tenants to trade flats with the basses. 
Some non-singing tenants refused to move, 
but we got rid of them by pelting their 
windows with gravel. 

Two months of experimenting perfected 
the male chorus. Basses were on the bot- 
tom floor; low and high baritones on the 
second and third; and the first and second 
tenors on the two highest floors. Satur- 
day nights our voices would pour from 
our respective windows, surge across the 
court, and cascade toward the star-laden 
sky—a flood of golden melody. 

Then the blight came. A tenant with a 
strong but uncooperative voice arrived. 
He bellowed from his bath, drowning our 
chorus with his attempts at grand opera. 
We just had to make him move. By pur- 
loining his newspaper, turning a hose into 
his window, and insulting him publicly we 
drove him out. 

He left this note behind: 

“Neighbors, I am leaving, and shall 
never spoil your concerts again. I am 
sorry I interfered with your fun and re- 
gret that my harsh voice has annoyed you. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“LAWRENCE TIBBETT.” 








soldier of Poland! He put his shoulder 
against the gun and lifted it again to his 
back. He looked at the baby which lay 
on the woman’s arms, wrapped in an end 
of her shawl. 

“T will leave it here, if you like,” he 
said. 

And she cried, “Did you think I would 
let you take him away?” 

He felt strange and soft inside, looking 
at the thing the stork had brought him. 
He could only see a tiny hand which 
clutched the fringe of the woman's shawl. 
Of course, he could not take it with him. 
It would be warm and safe here. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “but do not forget 
that it is mine. I shall perhaps come back 
for it sometime. Sometime, when there is 
peace in Poland.” 

With his gun on his back he went out 
into the darkness, on his way to Grossov. 





Humor Awards 


First Prize ($10): Lou Huston, 
Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Second Prize ($5): Archie 
Nathan Gross, Peekskill (N. Y.) 
High School. 

Third Prize ($3): Beverly 
Gillette, Albany (N. Y.) Academy 
for Girls. 

Honorable Mention: Carobelle 
Sutton, Mrs. Tatnall’s School, 
Wilmington, Del.; Richard L. 
Stein, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mabel Park, 
Chester (Pa.) High School; Benja- 
min Edward Bodow, Blodgett 
Vocational High School, Syra- 
cuse, . Y.; Lewis Anthony 
Dexter, Derby Academy, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

















not cost any more than stock designs because 
you buy direct from Factory at Factory 


prices. 
C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 








mse . = 
FREE CATALOG 


Either pin, silver plate---35fea 
Sterling silver or gold plate ----: SOfea 
lor2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters } dates 
lower Pricer on Oozen Lots 

BASTIAN BLOG 


taBC 





3489 3499 











BASTIAN BROS CO ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











NEW WOLLENSAK 
350 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 














The convenient size, simple 
manipulation and precise 
optical qualities of this new 
microscope will appeal to 
amateur scientists, growing 
boy or girl, as well as the 
professional man. 


NEW FEATURES 
Affords magnification from 
100 to 350 power accu- 
rately graduated in steps of 
50 power. Concave mirror...rackand 
pinion... tilting stand enabling mi- 
croscope to be used in all positions 
... detachable base which simpli- 
fies the examination of any matter 
that cannot be conveniently placed 
on stage. 








At your dealer or direct postpaid; $18.50 
Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak 50 to 110 power ml- 
croscope « © « © « «© $10.0 


Catalogue free. 


Pose yd WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
txamining. 808 HUDSON AVE. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
bulk 


Lens problems our specialty 




















The Scholastic 
Honorable Mention Students in Art ( jrompage 18 


Norma Carafalla Helen Weiler Neva L. Herzog Laura Busse Virginia Frederick Thomas Netting Blanche Sommerville 
lew York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Ann Arbor, Mich. Pteburgh, Pa. Chicago, Iil. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. Textile H. M. Carnegie H. M. Carnegie M. Carnegie H. M. Carnegie H. M. Jewelry H. M. Jewelry 


Keith Herb Beatrice Barnes Frederick Saunders William Hoyle Dean Thomson Coburn Whitmore Molly Lindsay 
Los Angeles, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich. Dayton, Ohio Pittsburg, Calif. 
H. M. Jewelry H. M. Metal Work H. M. Metal Work H. M. Metal Work H. M. Metal Work H. m. American H. *. American 
rayon rayon 


Grace Francis Porter Earl Gordon William Justice Jack Goldenberg Marjorie McCall Harlow Rockwell Robert Wisniewski 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dayton, Oluo Indianapolis, Ind. Cincinnati, Ohio Ventura, Calif. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. American H. M. American H. M. American H. M. American H. M. American H. M. American H. M. American 
Crayon Crayon : Crayon Crayon Crayon Crayon Crayon 


Yukiko Kimuro Norman Miller Betty Freese Pauline Hefle Marie Crim Louise Senez Martha Olt 
Salt Lake City, U. Washington, D. C. Staten Island, N. Y. Wichita Falls, Tex. Canton, Ohio Omaha, Nebr. Dayton, Ohio 
H, * American H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins 

rayon 


Robert Mason Jennie Sherwin Sidney Aberman Steven Horvath Muriel George Emery Toth Roberta Baker 


Santa Maria, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio N.Y. City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Bethlehem, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio 
H. M. Higgins H. M. Higgins H. M. Eldorado 3rd Prize, Eldorado H. M. Eldorado H. M. Esterbrook H. M. Esterbrook 


William Crawford ect Goldstein Bert Riegel Henry Schlensker Robert Wiemeyer 
Cleveland Hgts., O. New York City Indianapolis, Ind. Lakewood, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Esterbrook H. M. Esterbrook H. M. Esterbrook H. M. Esterbrook H. M. Esterbrook 








Here is the 
May CIPHER 


ARZI OEERI RAT 
CP SCDP ECAT 
PJAT FRMMDR 
XOIJRT XRMSRRA 
MSC KLCIM 
KMOITW’ ECKMK 
DCKM HRSRDK 
ZIR “JAKITR 


Solve it and 
win a Prize 


---in the HOOD 
TREASURE Hunt 














DON’T waste your money 
on cheap, unbranded canvas 
shoes! You can get a lotmore 
wear for a few more cents 
in Hood Shoes bearing this 


FOR 2 BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 


1. Atwater Kent Radio. 2. Elto Out- 
board Motor. 3. Old Town Safety 
Canoe. 4. Old Town Boat. 5. Camp- 
ing Outfit (Fulton tent, Gold Medal 
cote, chairs, American Kamp-Kook, 
blankets, Wear Ever utensils). 
6. Agfa Ansco Motion PictureCamera. 
7. Grand Slam Golf Clubs in Clark 
Leather Bag. 8. Columbia Bicycle. 


FOR 50 NEXT BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 


1. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 2. In- 
gersoll Mite Wrist Watch. 3. Agfa 
Ansco Vest Pocket Camera. 4. Daisy 
Air Rifle. 5. Wear Ever Aluminum 
Camp Kit. 6. Wear Ever Canteen. 7. 
Blue Bear Archery Set. 8. Spalding 
Swimming Suit. 9. Octigan Pitching 
Shoes. 10. Dinky Link Obstacle 
Golf Set. 





RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the 
panel above. It tells where to look for buried 
treasure. To help you, Hood has prepared a thrill- 
ing book called Secret Writing.” It explains the 
solution of several kinds of ciphers —includin, 


this one! Send for this FREE book and go ahead. 


SECOND: When you have solved the cipher mes- 
sage, read it over carefully. Then read the 5 Hood 
Points in the box. You will find that the message 
contains 2 or more “key” words which also appear 
in 1 of the 5 Hood Points. Just find Eich 
Point this is. 


THIRD: Now write a paragraph of not more than 


trade-mark — our e.: . , 
pledge of full value. <2=25> kif, ‘ oe ; Y 


Right, THE HOOD HUSKY 








LP : 
aii Tey 


5 HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have 
a specially built toe pat- 
tern that wears longer and 
prevents chafing and blis- 
tering because all the 
seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your 
money with Hoods. 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


The soles of Hood Canvas 
Shoes are Smokrepe in 
molded or cut-out patterns 
with special gripping 
power and are made of the 
toughest, longest wearing 
rubber. You get more for 
your money with Hoods. 


3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes 
wear longer than ordinary 
canvas shoe uppers be- 
cause the plys of sturdy 
canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a 
special Hood Process. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes 
Hood Canvas Shoes an 
immense improvement 
over other athletic foot- 
wear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it 
to evaporate gradually 
without leaving an un- 


pleasant odor. You get 
more for your money with 
Hoods, 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas 
Shoes are flexible and 
allow natural foot free- 
dom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support 
and keeps your foot in the 
correct posture. One of the 
many reasons Hoods are 
the choice of athletes. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 
* 

(Look carefully and see 
which of these “‘points’’ 
contains the ‘‘key”’ words!) 





100 words telling why you think this Hood Point 
is important in a good canvas shoe. Then send your 

aragraph and your solution of the cipher to the 
TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. Write your name, address, 
age and choice of first and second prizes at the 
top of each sheet of paper. The prizes will be 
awarded for the best paragraphs plus the correct 
solution of the cipher. Mail answers by June 15. 


(Prizes will be presented in July) 
Winners will be listed in the October magazine 
if 8 





FREE { 48-page book «Secret Writing,’ containing a History of Ciphers’ 
* explanations of many kinds of ciphers and Edgar Allan Poe’s 
famous cipher mystery story, ‘The Gold Bug.’’ Ask your Hood 

dealer for a copy or mail the coupon below. 





Sch 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book, 
«Secret Writing.”’ 


Address 
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HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 


More R&R Wear Rams. with f, Hoods 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


TIRES 


RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 






























PEANUTS 


30c Worth ot F ood-energy 
Zz for your Sc 


Poached Eggs & Spinach 30c 


CALORIES 200 


Bag PLANTERS Peanuts 5c 


CALORIES 208 


When Planters say that Planters Peanuts are “The Nickel Lunch,” 
it’s getting down to real facts. 


Two poached eggs on spinach (30c at most restaurants) has 200 
calories against 208 calories for a nickel’s worth of Planters Peanuts. 


Nature has rammed and jammed Planters Peanuts full-to-bursting 
with vim and energy . . . made them a concentrated food that keeps 
you trim and fit. 


But that’s not half the story! Planters Peanuts are as tasty as they 
are wholesome. We see to that! First, only big Virginia Peanuts, 

 top-notchers of the crop can bear the Planters Brand. Then, 
Planters has learned ways to toast and roast those whopping pea- 
nuts so as to bring out the last atom of flavor . . . learned how to 
keep them fresh and crisp . . . learned how to blanch and salt them 
to a Queen’s taste. 


Be sure you are buying Planters Peanuts. Look for “Mr. Peanut” 
on the familiar glassine bag. 5c everywhere. “The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE 
COMPANY 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Canada 


Always look for the picture of 
Mr. Peanut—it is your guaran- 
tee of the finest peanut quality. 


NICKEL 
LUNCH 


REGUS Patorr 











